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DUTCH  WOODCUTS— 1480-1500 


Vol.  viii.,  No.  4.  Dec.  1921 
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DUTCH  WOODCUTS— 1480-1500 

By  Dr.  M.  J.  SCHRETLEN 


T was  in  1475  that  a woodcut  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  a book  printed  in  the  Netherlands. 
In  that  year  Johannes  de  Westfalia,  printer  at 
Louvain,  adorned  his  “ Fasciculus  Temporum  ” 
with  his  portrait.  This  example  was  soon  imitated, 
and  after  some  years  most  publishers  used  to  illustrate 
their  books  plentifully.  These  years  witnessed  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dated  history  of  Netherlandish  woodcuts, 
which  especially  in  Holland  displayed  distinct  charac- 
teristics of  their  own. 

This  art,  however,  was  flourishing  here  many  decades 
earlier  ; the  splendid  block  books,  of  which  the  most 
beautiful  are  certainly  of  Netherlandish  origin,  con- 
tained woodcuts  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  best 
work  that  was  ever  produced  in  this  line. 

But  the  authentic  extant  examples  are  somewhat 
scarce,  and  we  can  only  form  a very  vague  idea  of  these 
works,  which  were  never  dated.  The  period  of  these 
blockbooks  probably  lies  between  the  years  1440  and 
1480,  and  during  part  of  that  time  they  were  con- 
temporary with  the  first  printed  books.  While  an 
exact  dating  of  their  production  is  exceptionally 
difficult,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  trace  their 
places  of  origin,  and  this  must  remain  a matter  of  pure 
hypothesis.  It  is  quite  another  proposition  when  we 
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come  to  woodcuts  in  incunabula,  of  which,  whether  they 
be  signed  and  dated  or  not,  a typographic  inspection 
will  nearly  always  disclose  printer,  place  and  date. 

This  period,  coinciding  with  the  era  of  the  incunabula, 
is  by  no  means  the  most  flourishing  time  of  the  Nether- 
landish woodcuts.  On  the  contrary,  after  the  time  of 
the  blockbooks  the  art  of  woodcutting  did  not  develop 
itself  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  an  independent 
art  again.  It  cannot  be  compared  with  the  great  art 
of  painting,  which  just  at  that  time  was  at  its  height, 
both  in  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Netherlands. 
Bouts  and  Geertgen  or  van  der  Goes  and  Memling  have 
not  their  equals  among  the  woodcutters,  and  this  art 
seems  to  have  had  little  interest  for  the  great  painters 
of  that  day.  The  art  of  woodcutting  of  that  time  is 
not  at  all  on  the  same  level  in  Holland  as  in  Italy 
or  Germany.  The  general  impression  is  that  in  the 
Low  Countries  after  1480  woodcutting  was  principally 
done  by  printers,  and  that  they  considered  it  more 
technically  than  artistically.  It  became  a fashion  to 
illustrate  books  and  the  printer  ordered  woodcuts 
for  his  books,  but  a lively  interest  and  creative  impulse 
on  the  part  of  the  artists  no  longer  existed.  It  is 
strange,  since  the  miniaturists  of  the  manuscripts  did 
such  splendid  work  during  that  time.  Perhaps  this 
was  just  the  reason,  and  people  showed  a greater 
preference  for  miniatures  in  manuscripts  than  for  the 
more  mechanically  produced  woodcuts.  For  it  is 
precisely  at  Ghent  and  Bruges,  where  the  school  of 
miniatures  was  at  its  greatest  height,  that  the  art 
of  woodcutting  was  insignificant,  and  it  is  in  the 
Northern  Netherlands  that  the  woodcutters  performed 
the  best  and  most  original  work. 
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II. — Jacobus  de  Theramo,  “ Der  Sonderen  Troest  ” 

JACOB  BELLAERT,  Haarlem,  1484.  Belial  and  Moses  pleading  before  Solomon 
110X113  mm. 


In  the  beginning  the  great  masters  did  not  become 
interested,  as  we  have  seen,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
sixteenth  century  that  Lucas  van  Leyden  took  it  in 
hand.  However,  this  was  not  by  any  means  his  principal 
occupation  ; Van  Mander,  who  writes  very  extensively 
about  him,  hardly  mentions  it.  Lucas  was  a painter 
in  the  first  place,  an  engraver  in  the  second  place,  and 
only  in  the  third  place  a woodcutter. 

At  the  same  time  the  Netherlandish  and  especially 
the  Dutch  woodcuts  have  a strong  character  and 
originality  of  their  own,  and  they  often  show  a beauty 
which  makes  it  very  desirable  that  they  should  be 
known  more  generally  than  they  are  at  present.  Indeed, 
they  are  eminently  picturesque,  and  have  an  indi- 
viduality which  one  can  seek  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 

For  the  critical  it  always  remains  a question  whether 
the  designer  who  drew  the  subject  on  the  block  is  also 
the  woodcutter.  There  are  cases  known  of  the  artist 
having  had  his  designs  cut  by  professionals,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  Netherlands  also  the  craftsman  and 
the  artist  were  generally  two  different  persons.  The 
woodcuts  very  often  show  a good  conception,  the  land- 
scapes are  mostly  perfectly  traced,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  execution  remains  rather  poor,  and  only  in  the 
last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Schoonhoven 
(Schiedam)  appears  a man  who  is  master  of  the  technique 
of  cutting.  This  method  of  production  agrees  with  the 
commercial  character  of  the  woodcuts  produced  after 
1480  ; the  printer  simply  orders  drawings  from  an 
artist  and  has  them  cut  on  wood  in  his  shop. 

We  will  make  a choice  of  the  thirty  printers  who 
worked  and  displayed  an  unusual  activity  and  zeal 
between  1480  and  1500,  and  deal  with  three  Dutchmen 
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established  in  the  towns,  Haarlem, Delft  and  Schoonhoven 
(Schiedam).  Working  almost  independently  of  each 
other,  and  each  holding  a leading  place  in  the  whole  of 
the  Netherlands,  they  represent  in  this  art  three  separate 
schools. 

In  1483  Jacob  Bellaert  at  Haarlem  started  printing 
with  a type  of  letters  and  with  old  woodcuts,  originally 
belonging  to  G.  Leeu  at  Gouda.  However,  at  the  end 
of  his  first  book  (“  Evangelien  en  Epistelen  ”)  one  finds 
a printers’  device,  representing  a griffin  bearing  a blank 
shield  and  surrounded  by  an  ornamental  design  of 
lines,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  is  the  shield  of  Haarlem. 
This  is  the  first  product  of  the  Haarlem  artist,  whose 
work  was  to  play  a leading  part  in  the  Netherlandish 
woodcuts. 

Next  year  he  unfolded  his  full  activity  when  Bellaert 
published  Jacobus  de  Theramo’s  book  “ Der  Sonderen 
Troest.”  This  is  an  extensive  work  and  it  is  richly 
illustrated.  As  the  artist  has  to  produce  here  a great 
number  of  blocks  in  which  the  main  group  of  the  persons 
represented  continually  recurs,  he  has  recourse  to  a 
method  at  once  practical  and  economical.  He  puts 
the  principal  group,  the  judge  seated  on  his  throne 
(Christ  cr  Solomon)  on  a wide  block,  which  he  flanks 
every  time  with  two  narrow  cuts  in  which  appear  the 
persons  who  plead  before  the  judge.  In  spite  of  this  make- 
shift he  always  keeps  his  composition  quite  balanced. 

These  woodcuts  (111.  ii),  which  already  as  far  as  the 
drawing  is  concerned  are  quite  advanced,  especially 
excel  in  the  wonderfully  picturesque  effect  reached 
in  them  (one  should  compare  them  with  German  ones 
of  the  same  period  !).  The  shadows  are  placed  very 
carefully  : the  black  and  white  contrast  very  favourably 
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and  the  drawing  grows  deeper  in  perspective,  giving 
at  every  turn  nice  views  through  open  doors  and 
windows.  Besides,  the  figures  are  always  full  of  ex- 
pression and  convince  the  observer  of  what  they  wish 
to  represent.  Belial  and  Moses,  who  are  pleading  before 
the  judge,  and  especially  the  sitting  scribe,  who  mechani- 
cally makes  his  notes,  are  studied  from'  nature,  their 
attitudes  and  movements  are  free  and  easy.  The  folds 
of  the  dresses  are  quite  natural  and  the  figures  stand 
out  nicely  against  the  black  and  white  tiles  of  the  pave- 
ment. The  four  spectators  are  listening  attentively, 
but  the  judge  sitting  on  the  throne  has  a somewhat 
vacant  stare  and  shows  the  least  interest  of  all  in  his 
work.  All  accessories  are  well  drawn,  such  as  the 
window  recesses  and  the  leaded  panes  of  glass,  and  the 
wooden  enclosure  in  which  the  scribe  is  sitting  is 
especially  excellent  in  perspective. 

In  1485  Bellaert  printed  Bartholomew;  de  Gian  villa’s 
book,  “ Van  de  Proprieteiten  der  dinghen.”  This  is 
a kind  of  encyclopedia  and  describes  the  creation  of 
the  world  and  all  living  beings,  men,  animals  and 
plants.  • It  is  illustrated  with  eleven  folio  cuts,  re- 
markable for  their  originality  and  variety.  The  first 
one  (111.  i)  shows  us  God  on  His  throne  in  the  sun.  The 
general  impression  of  this  cut  is  most  imaginative  in 
every  respect.  The  contrast  of  black  and  white  gives 
a purely  picturesque  effect  and  displays  a study  in  lighting 
worthy  of  Geert gen's  Christmas  Night.  The  Deity,  in 
richly  flowing  dress  with  sceptre  and  orb,  sitting  in 
calm  dignity  on  a throne,  is  shown  in  a radiant  white 
circle  placed  in  a rectangle  of  deep  black  in  its  turn 
thrown  sharply  up  from  the  white  background  of  the 
page.  The  poor  technique  of  the  cut  is  noticeable,  the 
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III. — Bartholomeus  de  Glanvilla,  “ Van  de  Proprieteiten  der  Dinghen  ’’ 
JACOB  BELLAERT,  Haarlem,  1485.  The  Twelve  Months 
175  X 125  mm. 


lines  being  weak  and  hesitating.  It  is  evident  here, 
if  nowhere  else,  that  draughtsman  and  cutter  are 
different  persons.  The  really  great  composition  of  the 
print  displays  the  work  of  an  excellent  artist,  whereas 
the  execution  would  seem  to  point  to  a craftsman  of 
moderate  ability. 

The  print  of  the  twelve  months  with  their  charac- 
teristic attributes  makes  a charming  page  (111.  iii). 
Of  an  old  design,  which  continually  reappears,  these 
months  are  to  be  found  throughout  many  centuries  in 
the  miniatures  of  the  manuscripts.  But  the  Haarlem 
artist  interprets  them  in  the  typical  Dutch  style  and 
fills  a page  with  them  in  four  rows  of  three  small  circles. 

In  January  they  have  their  fill  of  food  and  drink, 
and  the  jovial  man  seems  not  to  forget  the  latter  at 
his  amply  provided  board.  How  domestic  is  the  next 
picture,  where  the  figure  is  placed  before  the  fire,  dis- 
carding his  slippers  and  warming  his  fingers  and  toes  ! 
In  the  month  of  May  the  young  hunter  rides  out,  a 
falcon  on  his  left  hand  : behind  him  a landscape  is 
just  visible.  The  disposition  of  this  design  fits  very 
well  in  the  circle.  The  peasant  is  shown  in  the  others, 
engaged  in  his  agricultural  labour  according  to  the 
months,  he  is  reaping  and  threshing  in  summertime,  and 
sowing  with  a fine  gesture  in  October.  These  pictures 
breathe  a wholesome  simplicity  and,  moreover,  are 
charmingly  drawn. 

In  1483,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  books  of  the  printer 
Snellaert,  at  Delft,  appeared  woodcuts  which  also  have 
quite  their  own  style.  Friedlander  first  suggested  that 
the  designer  of  these  cuts  is  the  Master  of  the  “ Virgo 
inter  Virgines.”  After  close  investigation  of  the  great 
quantity  of  material  he  produced,  it  is  clear  that  they 
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IV. — Ludolphus,  “ Leven  ons  Heeren  Jesus  Christus  ” 
CHRISTIAN  SNELLAERT,  Delft,  1488.  The  Beheading  of  St.  John,  the  Baptist 


are  identical.  Up  to  the  present  this  is  the  only  known 
painter  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  Netherlands 
whose  handiwork  can  be  traced  with  certainty  in  wood- 
cuts.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  almost  infinite  vaiiety  ; 
and  we  find  his  prints  appearing  during  several 
decades  until  the  year  1498.  He  was  a tireless  worker 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  execute  the  same  picture  in 
various  ways.  His  figures  are  always  full  of  character  ; 
the  gestures  and  faces  being  very  expressive.  His  style 
is,  above  all,  fresh  and  remarkably  realistic.  He  does  not 
go  in  much  for  landscapes,  giving  preference  to  architec- 
ture. He  neglects  detail  almost  entirely  ; we  shall 
find  finer  and  more  natural  folds  of  dress  in  other  prints. 
Besides  his  realism,  he  has,  above  all,  a sensitive  eye  for 
decoration.  The  craftsman -woodcutter  who  works  for 
him  is  not  generally  worthy  of  him.  This  man  cuts 
hastily,  sometimes  even  carelessly,  and  it  is  a pity  that 
he  does  not  rely  entirely  on  the  designs  of  his  draughts- 
man, but  copies  other  prints,  mostly  rather  bad,  and 
puts  them  in  anywhere.  We  might  call  it  a fault  of  the 
master  to  have  worked  so  much,  for  he  lacked  time 
to  give  his  work  the  necessary  care.  Typical  of  his 
ability  is  the  Salcme  picture  (111.  iv.)1,  which  at  the  same 
time  is  exceedingly  realistic  and  decorative.  The  figures 
of  Herod  and  Herodias,  kept  almost  white  against  the 
flowered  black  wall-hanging,  are  charmingly  drawn  ; and 
the  elegant  standing  figure  of  Salome  with  high  pointed 
cap  and  long  train  holds  a dominant  place,  while  the 
black  tiles,  alternating  with  white  ones,  and  the  deep 
black  opening  of  the  gate  balance  the  composition.  This 
woodcut,  although  not  at  all  excelling  in  pure  finish, 
contains,  in  the  reality  with  which  it  tells  its  story  and 

1 From  Ludolphus,  Leven  ons  Heeren  Jesus  Christus,  Delft,  1488. 
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V.—  Ludolphus,  “ Leven  ons  Hecren  Jesus  Christus  ” 

CHRISTIAN  SNELLAERT,  Delft,  1488.  The  Disciples  plucking  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath 


VI. — Ludolphus,  “ Leven  ons  Heeren  Jesus  Christus  ” 

CHRISTIAN  SNELLAERT,  Delft,  1488.  The  three  appearances  of  Christ  after  His  Resurrection 

250  X 210  mm. 


its  very  decorative  arrangement  of  line  and  plane,  a 
beauty  which  is  of  all  time.  The  impression  of  the  black 
and  white  certainly  recalls  the  magnificent  products  of 
the  Florentine  woodcutters,  although  the  work  is  much 
coarser  here. 

Very  fine  indeed  is  the  representation  of  Jesus  with 
his  disciples  in  the  cornfield  (111.  v.)1.  How  quiet  and 
noble  is  the  figure  of  Christ  standing  opposite  the 
disputing  Pharisees  while  the  disciples  are  busily 
plucking  the  ears  ! They  stand  out  very  well  in  the 
midst  of  the  high  stalks,  and  the  whole  group  is  well 
drawn  against  the  black  soil  and  the  white  background. 

The  cut  showing  the  three  appearances  of  Christ 
after  His  Resurrection  (111.  vi.)1  is  strong  in  composition 
and  more  finished.  The  architecture  is  here  undoubtedly 
inspired  by  the  Haarlem  artist.  The  interiors  with 
stone  walls,  the  windows  and  doors  and  the  set  table, 
are  exceedingly  well  drawn.  The  figure  of  Jesus  appears 
each  time  in  quite  different  attitudes,  and  looks  so  real 
that  He  is  more  like  a neighbour  who  comes  in  for 
a talk  than  like  a blessed  Redeemer  ; but  this  is  the 
artist’s  style,  the  domesticity  of  which  is  shown  in  all 
accessories.  Most  beautiful  however  in  this  print  is  the 
composition,  and  the  decorative  effect  of  the  whole  in 
the  right  use  of  black  and  white. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  a woodcutter 
appears  at  last  in  a book  printed  at  Schiedam,  who  in 
many  respects  is  superior  to  his  predecessors.  He  is 
probably  identical  with  the  illustrator  working  in  the 
small  books  of  Schoonhoven  ; thus  we  might  call  him 
the  Schoonhoven  woodcutter.  In  1498  an  unknown 
printer  at  Schiedam  published  the  “ Vita  Lydwine  de 

1 From  Ludolphus,  Snellaert  1488,  Delft. 
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UNKNOWN  PRINTER.  Schiedam,  1498.  Lydwina  falls  on  the  ice  whilst  Skating 
Original  size 
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Schiedam.”  The  book  is  illustrated  with  prints  which 
distinctly  foretell  the  great  art  of  painting  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  Holland.  The  woodcuts  announce 
the  beginning  of  a new  phase  for  the  Dutch  art  of  wood- 
cutting. A certain  carelessness,  which  had  been  a 
characteristic  of  the  Dutch  cuts  after  1480,  is  thrown 
off,  the  technical  difficulties  of  cutting  in  wood  are  quite 
overcome,  and  we  find  here  figures  and  landscapes  cut 
with  the  skill  and  freedom  of  drawings.  In  this  respect 
we  might  call  them  the  immediate  forerunners  of  Lucas 
van  Leyden,  although  they  are  more  genuinely  native 
to  the  soil,  remaining  quite  free  of  any  foreign  influence. 

The  pictures  are  extremely  Dutch  ; the  wide  prospects 
are  drawn  with  a precision  of  perspective  amazing  at 
such  an  early  date  and  to  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  art  of 
painting  of  the  same  time.  The  most  beautiful  of  the 
set  may  be  called  the  ice  picture  (111.  vii.)  ; here  one 
feels  quite  the  air  of  a winter  scene  by  van  Goyen  or 
Ruysdael.  The  dresses  of  the  women,  trying  to  raise 
the  fallen  Lydwina,  hang  nicely  in  folds,  while  the 
figures  at  different  distances  in  the  background  give 
depth  and  perspective.  How  convincing  is  the  swaying 
motion  of  the  distant  skater,  and  how  perfectly  the 
artist  presents  the  image  of  winter.  The  small  castle 
on  the  left  and  the  light  clouds  beside  it  are  almost 
impressionist. 

The  next  picture  (111.  viii.)  shows  us  Lydwina,  ill  in 
bed.  We  at  once  see  by  the  earnest  faces  of  four  men 
standing  and  talking  in  the  room  how  serious  is  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  One  of  them  at  the  extreme 
right  is  talking  and  seems  to  be  explaining  something, 
while  a bishop,  a monk,  and  a third  person  attentively 
listen  ; meanwhile  the  sick  Lydwina  receives  the  solace 
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VIII. — Vita  Lydwine  de  Schiedam 

UNKNOWN  PRINTER.  Schiedam,  1498.  The  sick  Lydwina  consoled  by  a Celestial  Vision 

Original  size 
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X.— Vita  Lydwine  de  Schiedam 

UNKNOWN  PRINTER.  Schiedam,  1498.  Cripples  cured  by  Lydwina  after  Death 
Original  size 
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of  a celestial  vision.  To  accentuate  the  domesticity  of 
the  carefully  drawn  room  a little  dog  is  sleeping  quietly 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Striking  also  are  the  two 
scenes  of  the  funeral  (111.  ix.).  The  dead  virgin  in  her 
coffin  on  the  bier  is  shown  before  the  burial.  The 
peasants  gaze  with  curiosity  and  interest,  and  kneel  at 
prayer  on  the  ground  ; at  the  same  time  the  grave- 
digger stands  indifferently  leaning  on  his  spade  and 
waiting  until  he  can  start  with  his  work.  The  following 
scene  (111.  x.)  shows  the  interment,  in  which  especially 
the  action  of  lowering  the  coffin  is  splendidly  drawn  ; 
the  group  of  men  is  also  pleasing.  On  the  left  rises  the 
church,  on  the  right  is  the  walled  churchyard.  The 
standing  position  and  the  movements  of  all  the  figures 
are  drawn  with  a smoothness  which  is  almost  perfect. 
These  pictures  are  exquisite  in  their  simplicity,  and 
spontaneously  tell  of  a legend  which  lived  in  the  devout 
imagination  of  the  artist.  The  narrative  is  splendidly 
told  in  images  and  in  the  rich  variety  of  the  composition  ; 
every  group,  every  face  and  every  gesture,  is  living  and 
free.  The  psychology  of  each  picture  is  always  expressed 
so  clearly  in  the  cuts,  that  here  we  must  accept  wood- 
cutter and  draughtsman  as  the  same  person,  unlike  the 
work  of  the  Haarlem  and  the  Delft  artist  ; thus  only 
here  the  art  of  woodcutting  has  come  into  its  own  again. 

Who  may  be  the  artist,  or  to  which  school  does  he 
belong  ? At  present  we  know  enough  of  the  Dutch 
painters  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  trace  groups  and 
schools,  although  they  are  very  vague.  And  such  a 
big  man  as  this  woodcutter  must  be  one  of  the  best  ; 
but  possibly  he  was  a simple  monk,  who  never  painted. 
Still  a certain  relation  of  his  work  is  noticeable  with  the 
Master  of  Alkmaar,  probably  more  in  sentiment  than 
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UNKNOWN  PRINTER.  Schiedam,  1498.  The  Burial 
Original  size 
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in  drawing.  We  only  know  this  Master  by  one  work, 
the  seven  works  of  Mercy,  from  the  Church  of  St. 
Laurence  at  Alkmaar.  In  these  pictures,  however,  all 
representing  interiors  or  streets,  we  do  not  find  the 
broad  open  air  and  landscape  effects  which  are  the 
main  qualities  of  the  cuts  in  question  ; but  there  is  a 
relation  to  the  woodcuts,  for  instance,  in  the  position 
of  the  standing  groups,  engaged  in  lively  conversation, 
and  also  in  the  inclination  to  reproduce  elaborately  the 
domesticity  of  a room.  We  could  possibly  trace  a 
connection  between  this  work,  very  probably  painted 
in  Alkmaar,  and  the  woodcuts,  by  way  of  the  monasteries. 
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THE  ETCHINGS  AND  ENGRAVINGS  OF 
WILLIAM  STRANG 

By  LAURENCE  BINYON 

INGLE-MINDED,  independent,  indomitable, 
William  Strang  was  an  artist  who  never  com- 
promised with  the  aim  he  had  set  before  him. 
From  first  to  last  he  was  true  to  himself.  He 
fought  a hard  fight,  with  tenacity  and  high  courage,  and 
never  even  in  the  hardest  hours  of  a long  wrestle  with 
circumstance  did  a thing  for  gain  or  popularity  which  he 
thought  unworthy  of  his  art.  All  honour  to  such  men  ! 
He  won  through  to  success,  and  then,  with  a suddenness 
that  still  shocks  the  memory,  died  in  the  full  vigour  of 
his  powers.  He  was  still  developing  new  resources,  for 
he  was  one  who  never  halted,  but  was  always  going 
forward.  Yet  his  production  had  been  immense. 

In  these  few  pages  I am  concerned  only  with  Strangs 
etchings  and  engravings.  It  was  as  an  etcher  that  he 
first  won  a name  ; and  neither  his  later  love  for  painting 
nor  the  numberless  commissions  for  portrait-drawings, 
which  at  one  period  must  have  occupied  most  of  his 
working-time,  persuaded  him  to  relinquish  needle  and 
burin.  The  catalogue  of  his  etched  work  published  in 
1906 — a catalogue  for  which  I wrote  a preface  and 
which  in  consequence  has  been  supposed  to  be  my  work, 
though  I must  here  take  the  opportunity  of  disclaiming 
ail  credit  for  the  compilation — contained  four  hundred 
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and  seventy-one  items,  and  even  so  was  not  complete, 
for  Strang  omitted  plates  that  he  did  not  wish  to  pre- 
serve. A supplement,  issued  in  1912,  added  seventy- 
three  new  numbers,  bringing  the  total  to  five  hundred 
and  forty-five.  And  a second  supplement,  to  be  issued 
shortly,  will  add  some  hundred  and  forty  more.  The 
complete  oeuvre  will  therefore  be  not  far  short  of  seven 
hundred  items. 

Strang  came  to  London  from  his  native  Dumbarton 
when  he  was  still  a boy,  in  1875.  It  was  in  1876  that 
Alphonse  Legros  succeeded  Poynter  as  Slade  Professor 
at  University  College.  About  1879  an  etching-class 
was  started  in  the  school,  and  it  was  here  that  Strang, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  learnt  to  etch. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  what  Strangs  career  would 
have  been  if  he  had  never  come  under  the  influence  of 
Legros.  I think  he  would  in  any  case  have  sought  out 
some  similar  model  or  inspiration  for  himself,  even  if 
fortune  had  not  brought  it  to  him.  For  he  was  one  of 
those  Northern  artists  who  have  felt  within  themselves 
something  answering  instinctively  to  the  magnetic 
attraction  of  the  classic  traditions  of  Europe  and  the 
largeness  of  Italian  style.  Strang  wanted  to  compose, 
not  merely  to  observe  and  delineate  ; and  he  felt  the 
need  to  learn  the  language  of  the  great  composers.  And 
yet  it  is  certain  that  he  could  never  have  become  other 
than  racy  of  the  soil  from  which  he  sprang  ; he  was  not 
one  to  submit  himself  wholly  to  classic  influence.  The 
severity  of  classic  style  attracted  him,  but  not  the 
suavity.  There  was  a sort  of  male  ruggedness  of  vigour 
in  his  fibre  which  distasted  the  “ elegance  ” that  has 
always  been  present,  if  not  always  on  the  surface,  in 
the  French  masters  vowed  to  the  classic  tradition. 
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W.  STRANG.  Portrait  of  the  Artist.  No.  97 
Size  of  the  original  etching  8x5  inches 
By  permission  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 


Even  in  Legros,  austere  as  his  art  was,  there  is  a certain 
reticent  sweetness,  a profound  delicacy.  Legros  painted 
and  etched  Burgundian  peasants  in  the  fields,  in  their 
poor  homes,  or  in  church,  and  also,  with  these,  priests 
and  acolytes  at  their  offices,  linking  those  humble  lives 
with  the  splendour  and  solemnity  of  immemorial  rites. 
He  loved  what  is  old,  primitive,  and  enduring  ; and  in 
art  he  cherished  the  old  traditions,  though  he  rarely 
chose  to  seek  his  themes  in  matter  so  external  to  his 
own  life  as  the  antique  fables  with  their  ready  pretexts 
for  compositions  of  nude  figures.  Behind  Legros  is 
Ingres,  and  behind  Ingres  is  Raphael. 

Even  if  Legros  had  never  come  to  England  and  so 
chanced  to  become  Strang’s  teacher,  I imagine  that 
Strang  would  have  set  himself  an  aim  not  unlike  that  of 
his  master.  He  preferred  to  take  his  subjects  from  the 
life  of  work-a-day  people,  men  and  women  at  grips  with 
hard  circumstance  ; but  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
picturesqueness  or  realism  ; there  was  the  instinctive 
bent  in  him  towards  rhythmical  composition,  towards 
an  ampleness  of  vision  which  suppressed  detail  or 
summarised  it  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  lines  of  the 
design.  Theie  was,  however,  a side  of  Legros’  tem- 
perament which  was  particulaily  congenial  to  him  ; I 
mean  that  side  which  was  expressed  in  the  French 
master’s  pictures  of  Death  coming  on  the  tramp  or  the 
woodcutter,  surprising  them  by  the  wayside  or  in  the 
midst  of  their  labours.  In  Strang  this  bent  was  pushed 
further  ; he  shared  with  his  fellow  Scot,  Stevenson,  a 
relish  for  the  grim  and  for  tales  of  horror.  I remember 
well  the  fascination  which  stories  like  Mr.  Jacobs’  “ The 
Monkey’s  Paw  ” had  for  him.  He  was  an  excellent  story- 
teller, and  would  tell  such  stories  with  immense  effect. 
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W.  STRANG.  The  Conventicle.  No.  204 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point  8x7  inches 
By  permission  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 
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It  is  rather  remarkable  how  relatively  little  the  direct 
influence  of  Legros,  often  manifest  in  later  work,  appears 
in  Strangs  early  plates.  One  would  say  that  it  was 
Jean  Francois  Millet  who  was  more  in  his  mind  than  any- 
one else  ; but  the  fifteen  etchings  of  1882,  the  twenty-five 
done  in  the  following  year,  and  the  thirty  of  the  next, 
formed  a series  that  mark  a definite  and  rather  astonish- 
ing achievement  for  a young  man  not  yet  twenty-five. 
They  show  a promise  of  mastery,  and,  in  spite  of  much 
that  is  tentative  and  onlyhalf-successful,areal  originality. 
Strangs  range  of  subject  is  already  illustrated  in  these 
years  with  fair  completeness.  Potato-Lifting,  The  Sick 
Child,  Tinkers,  The  Village  Fiddler,  The  Lame  Beggar, 
The  Carpenters  Shop,  and  others  are  subjects  taken 
from  homely  life.  Job,  Joan  of  Arc,  The  Good  Samaritan, 
Susannah  and  the  Elders,  The  Road  to  Calvary,  The 
Entombment,  Manoah’s  Offering,  The  Woman  in  the 
Temple,  show  already  the  young  artist’s  ambition  to 
attack  great  themes  of  traditional  art.  There  are  one 
or  two  semi-fantastic  subjects  like  The  Poet  and  The 
Model  ; hardly  any  landscapes,  but  a few  portraits. 
Figure-designs  predominate  ; and  of  these  the  most 
interesting  and  successful  are  undoubtedly  the  subjects 
from  homely  life.  Among  them  I like  particularly  the 
Interior  of  a Cottage,  done  in  1883  ; The  Trinket- Seller, 
a fine  design  of  the  same  year  ; and  the  sets  of  illustra- 
tions to  the  Ballad  of  Aikin  Drum  and  to  Burns’  Poems. 
The  young  artist’s  capacity  for  strong  draughtsman- 
ship and  for  composition  is  already  manifest,  though 
in  some  of  the  scriptural  subjects  there  is  too  ready  a 
reliance  on  traditional  gestures  and  poses.  But  it  is 
something  for  an  artist  to  essay  such  themes  in  modern 
times,  with  all  the  challenging  comparisons  they 
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W.  STRANGr  Tobit  and  his  Brethren.  No.  159 
Size  of  the  original  etching  9x8  inches 
By  permission  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 
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W.  STRANG.  Lady  Knitting.  No.  100 
Size  of  the  original  etching  8 x 6J  inches 
By  permission  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 
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provoke,  without  complete  failure  ; and  The  Road  to 
Calvary , The  Woman  in  the  Temple , Lazarus , and 
Manoah’s  Offering  are  very  far  from  that  ; they  have 
not  the  poignant  human  drama  in  which  Rembrandt 
remains  unapproachable,  but  they  are  wholly  without 
the  shallowness,  or  the  tinge  of  sentimental  insincerity 
which  infects  most  modern  artists  when  they  attempt 
such  things  : and  they  are  fine  designs. 

With  the  year  1885  we  come  to  the  illustrations  to 
“ The  Pilgrim  s Progress,”  and  note  a change  of  style 
in  the  direction  of  a greater  largeness  and  simplicity. 
But  this  is  not  a change  which  affects  his  whole 
work  from  this  time  onward,  as  we  might  have 
expected  ; he  will  still  often  revert  to  the  tighter 
and  more  rugged,  more  truly  Northern  style  of  his 
beginnings. 

To  1885  belong  the  two  early  portraits  chosen  here 
for  illustration.  Strang,  like  Rembrandt,  found  him- 
self a useful  model,  and  at  various  periods  in  his  life 
made  a number  of  etchings  of  his  own  portrait  ; but  of 
them  all  I think  I would  choose  this  delightful  half- 
length  which  shows  him  with  a “ Tam  O’  Shanter  ” on 
his  head,  drawing  at  a table.  Later  portraits  show  a 
more  searching  draughtsmanship  and  modelling,  but 
none  of  them  is  more  living  and  natural  as  a portrait. 
The  other  plate,  The  Lady  Knitting , makes  a companion 
piece  with  this.  Both  are  etched  with  plain  mastery, 
and  without  any  reliance  on  tricks  of  printing.  And 
this  latter  plate  has  the  charm  of  an  intimacy  rare  in  the 
artist’s  work.  A little  close  and  dry  in  its  carefulness 
of  manner,  it  has  a beautiful  delicacy  of  drawing  ; it 
is  “ all  of  a piece,”  and  attracts,  as  youthful  work  often 
attracts,  by  its  very  limitations. 
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W.  STRANG.  Portrait  of  J.  Craig  Annan 

Size  of  the  original  engraving  13H  X inches 
By  permission  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 
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Strang  had  before  this  etched  some  admirable  por- 
traits, such  as  the  Seymour  Haden,  the  Ernest  Sichel , 
and  the  portrait  of  his  intimate  and  life-long  friend, 
J.  B.  Clark,  whom  he  was  to  etch  several  times  during 
his  life.  His  portraits  of  women  are  much  rarer,  and 
usually  less  successful,  than  his  portraits  of  men.  But 
I will  return  to  the  portraits  later. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  article 
to  deal  at  all  fully  with  the  mass  of  work,  so  varied  in 
style  and  subject,  which  Strang  produced  through  the 
middle  years  of  his  life.  We  have  seen  how  prints  of 
his  first  few  years  foreshadow  pretty  completely  the 
range  of  his  art.  Each  genre  was  developed  as  the  years 
went  on,  and  though  new  elements  introduce  them- 
selves, the  inner  direction  is  not  changed.  A suscepti- 
bility to  influence  from  other  art  combined  in  Strang 
with  a deeply  rooted  independence.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  he  was  impressionable  through  sensibility  and 
emotion,  it  was  rather  the  instinct  which  impelled 
Turner  to  see  what  he  could  do  in  the  vein  of  this  master 
or  that,  an  exercise  of  his  gift  and  an  enlargement  of 
experience.  Strang  was  perfectly  frank  in  his  boi row- 
ings. One  picture  which  he  never  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten is  the  Venetian  picture  in  the  Glasgow  Gallery, 
The  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery  (formerly  called  a 
Giorgione)  : the  swing  of  the  woman’s  figure  across  the 
design  is  a motive  often  recurring  in  Strangs  com- 
positions. But  he  never  surrendered  himself  wholly 
to  any  one  influence,  if  now  and  then  he  seems  to  take 
over  bodily  Legros’  conventions. 

His  art  was  impersonal  in  that  it  was  rarely  con- 
cerned with  the  expression  of  his  own  emotions  ; yet 
it  was  singularly  personal  too,  whatever  transient 
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W.  STRANG.  Kilcreggan.  No.  317 
Size  of  the  original  etching  6x9^  inches 
By  permission  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 


disguises  he  might  put  on.  But  we  are  often  conscious 
of  an  element  of  conflict  in  his  work.  He  sought  for 
breadth,  style,  force  of  design  ; but  with  the  model 
before  him  he  was  fascinated  by  the  instinct  and  need 
to  delineate  thoroughly  and  model  firmly,  and  so  was 
led  at  times  into  an  over-emphasis  or  over-elaboration 
which  caused  a loss  of  unity  in  the  imaginative  atmos- 
phere. An  ingrained  veracity  and  a vein  of  “ dourness  ” 
prevented  him  from  using  a fluent  style  in  which 
movement  counts  for  more  than  actuality  of  form. 
One  feels  a kind  of  impediment  of  speech  in  such  plates 
as  the  illustrations  to  “ Paradise  Lost,”  the  atmosphere 
of  which  was  not  native  to  his  imagination.  The  forms 
are  over-solid,  and  too  much  of  the  earth.  I feel  some- 
thing of  this,  too,  in  the  plate  called  Death  and  Life  in 
Death  among  the  illustrations  to  the  “ Ancient  Mariner,” 
though  these  are  to  my  mind  far  more  successful.  But 
Strang  is  happiest  when  he  is  illustrating  his  own  Scots 
ballads,  “ Death  and  the  Ploughman’s  Wife  ” - — an 
admirable  series — and  “ The  Earth  Fiend.” 

Of  the  single  plates  of  these  years  one  might  single 
out  for  its  force  that  grim  print  of  the  half-naked  and 
emaciated  man  rising  to  face  the  shadowy  form  that 
looks  through  the  window,  called  The  End  (1889)  ; and 
for  their  vigorous  black-and-white  and  half-fantastic 
realism,  The  Salvation  Army  (also  of  1889),  The  Cause 
of  the  Poor,  and  The  Castaways  (1890),  The  Socialists, 
and  the  Violoncello  Player  (1891),  and  The  Conventicle 
(1893).  No  representative  selection  from  Strang’s  work 
could  be  without  these  fine  plates,  in  which  the  strong 
character  shown  in  the  first  years  of  his  activity  appears 
with  an  added  ease  and  confidence,  and  a richer  pattern 
of  design.  He  still  from  time  to  time  essayed  Scriptural 
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W.  STRANG.  Portrait  of  a Man  (Thomas  Hardy).  No.  268 
Size  of  the  original  etching  8x6  inches 
By  permission  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 
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subjects,  and  rarely  with  more  success  than  in 
the  Tobit  and  his  Brethren  (1890),  which  we 
reproduce. 

To  1893  belongs  the  well-known  portrait -head  of 
Stevenson,  larger  both  in  dimensions  and  in  style  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  In  the  same  year  Strang  made 
the  first  of  several  portraits  of  Thomas  Hardy,  the  last 
being  one  of  his  latest  works.  This  first  portrait  was 
etched  for  Lionel  Johnson’s  book  on  Hardy.  I remember 
Johnson  telling  me  how  Strang  had  travelled  down  to 
Dorchester  and  had  found  the  novelist  just  returned 
from  witnessing  a fire  and  still  full  of  the  excitement  of 
the  scene.  This  animation  appears  in  the  portrait 
published  in  the  book.  But  besides  this,  Strang  made 
another  portiait,  here  reproduced,  which  shows  Hardy 
in  another,  more  brooding  aspect  ; and  this,  though 
it  may  be  a less  attractive  portrait,  is  even  more  inter- 
esting than  the  other.  Among  other  fine  portraits  of 
the  nineties  the  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (1894)  and  the  first 
portrait  of  Rudyard  Kipling  (1897) — to  be  surpassed 
later — are  specially  distinguished. 

Landscapes  now  become  more  common.  Some  of  the 
simple  homely  subjects,  especially  those  of  Scotch 
scenes,  such  as  The  Farm  Yard  (1896)  and  Kilcreggan 
(1897)  have  a tranquil,  sober  beaut}^  of  their  own  ; 
others,  like  The  Fallen  Tree  (1894),  and  still  more  the 
large  etching  on  zinc,  so  rich  in  its  play  of  light  on  the 
reflected  trees,  called  The  Boatman  (1900),  have  a 
sense  of  latent  drama.  The  Ruined  Castle  (1896),  with 
its  grand  group  of  gnarled  tree-stems,  is  a delightful 
design,  and  one  of  Strangs  best  landscapes.  The  land- 
scapes of  the  “ Western  Flanders  ” set  have  architecture 
for  their  main  interest. 
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W.  STRANG.  Roof  of  the  Cloth  Hall,  Ypres.  No.  354 
Size  of  the  original  etching  9f  X 6 inches 
By  permission  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 


In  the  spring  of  1898  Strang  was  commissioned  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Oldmeadow,  then  director  of  the  Unicorn 
Press  (a  young,  romantic  enterprise  among  publishing 
firms)  to  make  this  set  of  etchings,  for  which  I was  to 
supply  the  letterpress.  I accompanied  Strang  to  Flanders 
in  the  hot  June  of  that  year.  We  stayed  at  Bruges  and 
Ypres  and  Furnes.  Strang  very  soon  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  what  he  wanted  to  draw  ; and  his  drawings  were 
made,  in  pencil,  in  a forthright  and  unhesitating  manner. 
I remember  well  the  morning  we  spent  on  the  banks  of 
the  great  moat  that  lay  beneath  the  ramparts  of  Ypres, 
which  he  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  best  of  the  set  of 
etchings.  Ypres,  a name  now  so  famous,  and  a place  now 
so  familiar  to  thousands  of  English  fighting-men,  was 
then  little  known  to  tourists.  It  was  a town  that  seemed 
haunted  by  silence,  and  appeared  to  have  betaken  itself 
to  a sleep  that  nothing  would  ever  disturb.  Grass  grew 
in  the  streets.  There  was  a row  of  poplars  which  fringed 
the  bank  on  which  we  sat  ; but  Strang  suppressed  these 
in  his  drawing,  so  as  to  get  unbroken  the  line  of  Vauban’s 
stately  ramparts  of  old  brick.  I should  have  liked  to 
reproduce  this  beautiful  plate,  but  its  shape  does  not 
lend  itself  to  this  page,  and  instead  of  it  I have  chosen 
the  Interior  of  the  Cloth  Hall , the  drawing  of  which  was 
made  at  a corner  of  the  cross-gallery  at  the  end  of  the 
great  hall  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  with  its 
wonderful  ceiling  of  seven-hundred-years-old  timber. 
We  spent  a day  or  two  in  the  fantastic  region  of  the 
Dunes,  between  Furnes  and  Ostend,  round  about 
Nieuport — the  Dunes  yielded  a subject  for  the  set — and 
visited  Courtrai,  where  Strang  etched  the  two  sombre 
towers  on  either  side  of  the  Lys,  but  capriciously  intro- 
duced a dome  from  Bruges  striking  up  against  the  sky. 
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Bruges,  of  course,  is  full  of  endless  subjects  for  an  etcher, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  choose.  The  upright,  narrow 
print,  The  Quay  of  the  Rosary , is  the  most  attractive  of 
the  three  etchings  made  by  Strang,  and  is,  indeed,  a 
delightful  thing ; but  I have  a tenderness  for  The 
Beguinage,  with  its  solitary  black-cloaked  figure  crossing 
the  shadow-chequered  grass  under  the  tall  trees  of  that 
most  peaceful  place,  because  it  seems  to  contain  most  of 
the  inner  spirit  of  Bruges.  Strang,  however,  missed 
something  of  the  beauty  of  the  spire  of  Notre  Dame  in 
this  plate,  as  of  the  belfry  in  another  of  the  Bruges 
subjects.  Perhaps  he  was  a little  bored  by  the  details  of 
architecture. 

About  this  time  Strang  did  some  woodcuts  ; and,  as 
they  are  little  known,  I may  say  a word  about  them  in 
passing.  The  “ Book  of  Giants  ” was  published  by  the 
Unicorn  Press  in  1898.  In  the  cutting  of  these  blocks  he 
was  helped  by  his  son  David.  “ The  Doings  of  Death” 
was  published  in  1901.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
woodcuts,  indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  woodcuts 
ever  made,  is  The  Plough , an  immense  work  measuring 
5ft.  by  6ft.  This  was  a commission  from  the  Art  for 
Schools  Association,  and  was  intended  as  a decoration 
for  school-walls.  Its  rich  and  bold  pattern  and  vigorous 
draughtsmanship  make  it  tell  magnificently  on  a big 
wall.  In  the  laborious  task  of  cutting  the  nine  blocks 
fitted  together  to  make  the  complete  design,  Strang  was 
helped  by  his  friend  Robert  Bryden.1 

Strang  was  always  immensely  interested  in  the  craft 
of  engraving,  and  was  fond  of  trying  new  processes  and 

1 In  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Herbert  Furst’s  artic’e,  “ The  Modern  Woodcut” 
(vol.  viii,  No.  3,  p.  281),  this  design  is  reproduced.  On  the  authority  of  the 
artist  Mr.  Furst  stated  that  this  was  designed  and  cut  by  the  same  hand:  so  it 
mainly  was.  The  point  is  that  all  other  woodcuts  on  a like  scale  have  been 
designed  by  one  hand  and  cut  by  another. 
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W.  STRANG.  Eve 

Size  of  the  original  engraving  iof  X 7 inches 
By  permission  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 
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W.  STRANG.  Portrait  of  Emery  Walker.  No.  473 

Size  of  the  original  dry-point  14$  Xg^  inches 
By  permission  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 


new  tools  or  materials.  He  never  played  tricks  with 
printing  to  disguise  weak  drawing  (he  had  no  need  to  do 
that)  or  slovenly  methods  ; but  he  would  improvise  ways 
of  getting  effects  he  wanted  with  extraordinary  resource. 
The  most  notable  of  his  technical  inventions  was  his 
“ hook-burin.  ” Line-engraving  made  a particular  appeal 
to  Strang,  with  his  love  of  clean,  firm  draughtsmanship. 
But  the  burin,  which  has  to  be  pushed  along  the  surface 
of  the  copper,  is  not  an  instrument  that  comes  naturally 
to  a draughtsman  ; it  needs  a long  apprenticeship  before 
the  ease  of  mastery  is  attained.  And  since  the  age  of 
Diirer  it  has  been  almost  entirely  given  over  to  the  repro- 
ductive engraver,  following  on  the  copper  the  lines  of 
another  mans  design.  Strang,  delighting  in  the  keen, 
brilliant  quality  of  the  engraved  line,  sought  a means  of 
making  of  the  burin  a freer  and  less  laborious  instru- 
ment ; and  he  devised  a tool  which  had  a sharp  hook  at 
the  end  that  could  be  drawn  down  the  plate  instead  of 
being  pushed  up  it,  with  the  motion  used  in  drawing 
with  chalk  or  pencil.  This  instrument  served  him  ex- 
cellently. It  was  an  astonishing  sight  to  see  him  take 
a large  plate  of  bare  copper  and  work  on  it  with  this 
burin.  He  would  engrave  a large  portrait  head  without 
any  preliminary  drawing  and  complete  it  in  a few  hours’ 
steady  work  ; even  when  the  subtle  modelling  needed 
the  finest  skill  and  knowledge  in  dealing  with  the 
“ burr  ” raised  by  the  furrowing  of  the  burin,  he  would 
scrape  it  so  delicately  (or  leave  it  in  places  to  enrich  the 
printing)  that  when  the  plate  was  printed  there  was 
rarely  any  need  to  correct  it.  The  sheen  of  the  metal 
makes  it,  of  course,  extremely  difficult  to  know  exactly 
what  one  is  doing.  The  mastery  implied  in  such  a feat 
can  rarely  have  been  equalled.  The  small  nude  study 
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W.  STRANG.  The  Moat  House.  No.  500 

Size  of  the  original  dry-point  7|  X 8 inches 
By  permission  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 
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called  Ceres , used  for  the  book  on  etching  in  which 
Strang  collaborated  with  Dr.  Hans  Singer  of  Dresden — 
though  the  first  state  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the 
published  state — is  a good  example  of  his  skill  with  the 
graver,  as  also  of  his  drawing  of  the  nude.  (This  plate 
is  wrongly  described  in  the  catalogue  as  an  etching.) 
The  hook-burin  was  used  with  magnificent  effect  in  some 
of  the  later  portraits. 

Among  the  early  prints  are  a fair  number  of  what 
Strang  called  “ etched  mezzotints  ” ; that  is,  etchings  in 
which  the  ground  has  been  roughened  with  sandpaper 
so  as  to  yield  a mezzotint  effect.  But  he  also  scraped  a 
group  of  large  plates  in  pure  mezzotint,  and  After  Work, 
The  Bathers,  The  Hedger,  and  the  interior  with  an  old 
couple  called  Evening  rank  among  the  finest  of  modem 
mezzotints.  In  the  thirty  illustrations  to  Kipling’s 
Short  Stories  (1900) — an  unequal  but  powerful  series- — 
he  combined  etching  with  aquatint,  in  the  manner  of 
Goya  ; and  he  used  the  same  method  in  some  of  the 
Don  Quixote  set  of  1902. 

In  these  later  years  we  find  the  dry-points  becoming 
more  frequent  ; and  in  the  figure-designs  a greater 
number  are  devoted  to  caprices,  or  half-allegorical 
groups,  or  compositions  of  nude  figures  in  a classical  vein. 
The  Moat  House  (1908),  which  we  reproduce,  is  a good 
example  of  the  dry-point  landscapes  ; the  Emery  Walker 
(1906),  a superb  example  of  the  dry-point  portraits, 
though  some  may  prefer  the  F.  Goulding  of  the  same 
year,  or  the  Sir  George  Frampton  of  the  year  following. 
Ranking  with  these  is  the  large  D.  S.  MacColl  (1908), 
an  engraving,  like  the  portrait  of  Mr.  James  Annan 
(reproduced  here),  which  is  one  of  Strang’s  latest  works. 
These  portraits  make  a splendid  group.  As  an  example 
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W.  STRANG.  The  Fruit-Stall.  No.  532 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point  iof  X n inches 
By  permission  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 
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of  his  later  nude  studies  one  could  hardly  find  a better 
example  than  the  Eve  which  we  reproduce,  and  which  is 
dated  1919.  This  also  was  engraved  with  the  hook-burin 
with  touches  of  dry-point. 

A whole  group  of  Strangs  later  etchings  are  obviously 
influenced  in  technical  method  by  that  serious  phase  of 
Forain's  art  in  which  were  produced  the  etchings  of 
New  Testament  subjects  and  of  scenes  from  Lourdes. 
Like  other  artists  trained  in  a severe  school,  Strang  felt, 
I suppose,  a passing  distaste  for  the  restraint  of  those 
methods  and  conventions  which  he  had  so  long  practised  ; 
an  adventure  in  fresh  fields  had  always  an  attraction 
for  him  ; and  he  abandoned  his  rigorous  firm  outline  for 
looser,  more  tentative  and  caressing  strokes.  But  it  was 
not  really  a change  from  within  and  resulted  in  no  per- 
manent alteration  of  style.  We  must  regard  these  plates, 
therefore,  as  experiments.  The  adopted  manner  was  not 
fundamentally  congenial  ; but  The  Fruit- Stall,  here 
reproduced,  is  a beautiful  piece  of  drawing  and  of 
original  grouping  ; and  Comfort  (1911)  is  almost  unique 
in  Strang's  work  for  its  intense  expression  of  strong, 
contained  emotion.  These  plates  represent  new  ex- 
perience, by  which  the  artist  profited.  I think  the  added 
freedom  is  seen  in  such  work  as  the  Eve  already  men- 
tioned, where,  with  the  old  firmness,  is  a sensitiveness 
not  always  present  in  earlier  work  of  the  same  type. 

Strang’s  material  mastery  in  his  art  was  not  altogether 
good  fortune.  At  least,  I think  it  led  him  sometimes  to 
attack  and  carry  out  compositions  whose  motives  were 
rather  an  impulse  of  the  moment  than  a theme  engaging 
the  deeper  interests  of  his  nature  ; they  were  not 
sufficiently  matured  in  the  mind.  Had  the  execution  of 
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W.  STRANG.  Comfort.  No.  536 


his  conceptions  been  a more  difficult  thing  for  him,  he 
would  probably  have  been  led  to  concentrate  his  powers 
on  fewer  themes,  which  the  effort  of  expression  would 
have  enriched  as  he  worked  on  them.  But,  composing 
with  ease,  he  was  rather  too  ready  to  draw  on  his  skill 
and  experience,  and  to  use  attitudes  and  gestures  in 
relating  his  figures  to  one  another  which  had  proved 
useful  before. 

I think  this  is  the  reason  why  among  Strangs  figure- 
compositions  there  are  few,  in  comparison  with  their 
number,  in  which  all  his  powers  seem  focussed  and 
wrought  to  a pitch  of  intensity.  And  yet  when  we  con- 
sider the  poverty  of  imaginative  figure-design  in  our 
time,  and  how  the  range  of  modern  etchings  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  landscape  and  architecture  and 
studies  in  portraiture,  one  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  an 
artist  who  chose  the  less  popular  line  and  who  fills  a 
place  in  English  etching  which  no  one  else  has  filled. 
Seen  on  a wall,  Strangs  prints  assert  themselves  by  an 
architectural  squareness  of  design  and  vigour  of  pattern, 
beside  which  much  work  that  is  more  charming  and 
intimate  will  look  sketchy  and  unpurposed.  Imaginative 
figure-design  is  never  neglected  without  loss  of  vitality 
in  a nation’s  art,  because  it  calls  out  most  from  the  artist 
and  deploys  all  his  faculties.  It  is  here  that  success  is 
hardest  and  rarest,  even  with  the  great  masters.  Strang 
never  played  for  safety  ; and  I,  for  one,  honour  him 
for  it. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  young 
talent  was  mostly  attracted  by  the  growing  success  of 
Impressionism,  the  movement  which  had  the  charm  of 
being  “ contemporary  ” and  promised  a forward  step. 
As  a theory  of  art,  Impressionism  now  appears  a narrow 
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and  cramping  dogma  which  has  had  a disintegrating 
effect  on  modern  practice.  But  it  was  in  those  days  a 
persuasive  gospel.  It  did  not,  however,  appeal  to 
Strang,  whose  natural  instinct  perhaps  was  to  swim 
against  the  stream.  To  delineate  with  firm  precision, 
and  to  compose,  were  the  aims  on  which  he  concentrated  ; 
he  believed  these  to  belong  to  the  essence  of  figure- 
design,  and  if  they  were  traditional  aims,  they  were  none 
the  worse  for  that.  Problems  of  atmosphere  and  illu- 
mination did  not  interest  him  except  in  so  far  as  they 
could  be  made  the  means  of  enforcing  or  enriching  a 
design.  He  stood  for  himself,  and  his  work  must  be 
judged  for  what  it  is  and  not  because  it  embodied  a 
tendency.  And  this,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  way  in 
which  the  world  judges  of  artists.  “ Movements,”  which 
seem  to  promise  to  their  adherents  a success  their  gifts 
could  not  achieve  by  themselves,  become  with  remark- 
able rapidity  things  of  yesterday.  What  counts,  what 
permanently  interests,  is  the  man  and  his  work. 

In  the  mass  of  Strang's  etched  work  we  may  be  a little 
bewildered  by  the  excursions  and  experiments  in  style 
and  subject  which  continually  seem  to  lure  him  one  way 
or  another,  though,  in  spite  of  all,  he  remains  himself. 
But  take  away  the  failures  and  the  half -successes,  and 
what  a solid  amount  of  achievement  remains,  and  of 
what  a varied  kind  ! The  portraits  alone,  the  least  con- 
testable, the  most  easily  appreciated  side  of  his  work, 
form  a series  rarely  rivalled.  In  them  we  see  a steady 
growth,  not  only  of  power,  but  of  delicacy  and  ex- 
pressiveness. Had  he  lived  longer,  it  is  possible  that  he 
would  have  surpassed  all  that  he  had  done  before.  But 
he  had  done  enough  to  win  him  his  sure  place  ; he  is  one 
of  the  Masters. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  SOFT-GROUND 
ETCHING  AND  AQUATINT 

By  A.  M.  HIND 

I. 

Bgaj  PLEAD  guilty  to  a misleading  confusion  of 
M ||g|j  facts  in  a reference  to  soft-ground  etching  in 
lUi  IHi  my  Short  History  of  Engraving  and  Etch- 
ing,”  where  I state  that  the  process  “ is  said 
to  have  been  first  used,  if  not  invented,  by  Dietrich 
Meyer.”  I qualified  the  statement  as  I did  not  know  of 
any  soft-ground  etchings  by  Dietrich  Meyer,  a Zurich 
etcher  who  lived  between  1572  and  1658.  The  state- 
ment, repeated  without  my  qualifying  phrase,  by  Mr. 
Edward  Ertz  on  p.  26  of  Mr.  Hesketh  Hubbards  “ On 
Making  and  Collecting  Etchings  ” (Print  Society,  Ring- 
wood,  1920),  that  “ the  method  of  soft-ground  etching  was 
discovered  by  a Swiss  etcher  named  Dietrich  Meyer  in  the 
seventeenth  century,” made  me  think  again  on  the  subject, 
and  whether  my  words  were  the  original  error  or  not,  they 
certainly  go  back  to  a misinterpretation  of  Nagler’s  asser- 
tion1 that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  “soft  etching- 
ground.”  Now  this  “ soft  etching-ground  ” refers  to  the 
ordinary  ground  now  invariably  used,  as  against  the 
harder  ground  in  common  use  before  the  time  of  Rem- 
brandt, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  process  called 

1 Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexicon  XI.,  Munich  1840,  p.  -213.  “ Dann  ist  er 

auch  der  Erfinder  des  weichen  Aetzgrundes,  der  altere  Merian  trug  aber  die 
Ehre  davon,  verkannte  jedoch  nicht,  vf as  er  in  dieser  Hinsicht  dem  D.  Meyer 
zu  danken  hatte.” 


soft  “ground  etching.  The  principal  ingredient  of  the 
ordinary  soft  etching-ground  ( vernis  mol)  which  differen- 
tiates it  from  the  older  hard-ground  is  wax — so  that  it 
would  avoid  confusion  to  call  it  the  wax-ground  rather  than 
soft -ground.  Bosses  Traicte  des  Manures  de  Graver 
(1845)  is  the  fullest  authority  on  the  earlier  methods  of 
etching,  and  up  till  his  time  the  hard-ground  (vernis  dur) 
was  far  the  more  usual.  Callot  was  an  example  of  an 
etcher  of  the  transition  period.  He  knew  and  left 
recipes  for  the  wax-ground,  but  appears  to  have  chiefly 
used  the  hard-ground.  The  hard-ground  would  need 
cutting,  and  the  conventional  precision  of  some -of  the 
earlier  etchers  certainly  depended  on  this  fact,  and  on 
their  use  of  gravers  and  echo  fifes  through  the  ground, 
sometimes  cutting  slightly  into  the  surface  of  the  plate 
through  the  ground,  before  biting,  and  reinforcing  with 
the  graver  dry  on  the  copper,  after  the  biting.  Rem- 
brandt on  the  other  hand  represents  a true  exponent  of 
the  wax-ground  medium,  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
plate  could  be  exposed  by  a needle,  without  a cutting 
edge,  with  practically  no  resistance,  allowing  the  etcher 
the  same  freedom  as  the  draughtsman. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  development  of  the  criticism 
of  etching  in  the  editions  of  Bosse's  Treatise.  In  the  origi- 
nal edition  of  1645  Bosse  divides  his  descriptions  under 
the  two  sections,  vernis  dur  and  vernis  mol , but  he  directs 
very  little  attention  to  the  second,  and  his  whole  attitude 
is  based  on  his  opinion  that  the  etcher’s  aim  should  be  the 
imitation  of  the  precision  of  burin  work.  This  thesis 
is  very  rightly  contested  by  C.  N.  Cochin  the  younger 
(the  editor  of  the  1758  issue  of  the  Treatise),  who  speaks 
for  the  freedom  of  style  proper  to  etching,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  wax-ground.  And  he 
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adds  to  his  edition  eight  recipes  for  the  wax-ground, 
including  those  of  Rembrandt  and  Callot. 

Soft-ground  etching,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  entirely 
different  process.1  Its  aim  is  the  imitation  of  the 
texture  of  a pencil  or  chalk  drawing.  The  ordinary  wax- 
ground  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  proportion  of 
tallow  and  laid  on  the  plate.  Thin  unglazed  paper  is 
stretched  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
the  subject  drawn  firmly  on  this  paper  with  a pencil. 
The  paper  being  removed,  the  ground  adheres  where 
the  lines  have  been  drawn,  in  a manner  corresponding 
to  the  texture  of  the  paper  and  grain  of  the  pencil.  The 
plate  is  then  bitten  in  the  same  manner  as  an  ordinary 
etching,  and  a granulated  line  obtained  corresponding 
to  the  grain  of  pencil  or  chalk  on  paper. 

In  quality  it  is  very  similar  to  both  lithography  and 
crayon-engraving.  Its  distinction  from  lithography  is 
seldom  difficult,  as  it  will  be  rough  to  the  touch,  being 
printed  from  an  intaglio  plate,  as  against  the  surface 
printing  from  the  stone.  It  is  sometimes  more  difficult 
to  be  certain  of  the  distinction  from  crayon-engraving, 
particularly  as  a soft-ground  etching  is  frequently 
retouched  with  roulette  and  other  tools  used  by  the 
crayon-engraver..  But  in  general  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  soft-ground  gives  a grain  at  once  softer  and  more 
irregular  than  that  obtained  by  the  roulette,  which  may 
often  be  definitely  traced  in  the  repetition  of  its  own 
irregularities  in  definite  channels  and  curves,  while 
cloudy  effects  are  occasionally  noticeable  from  irregu- 
larities of  biting.  Prints  after  Morland’s  drawings 
include  many  examples  in  both  methods,  and  offer  good 

1 The  modern  French  term  vernis  mou  is,  like  the  English,  a confusion 
With  the  old  vernis  mol  of  Bosse.  The  Germans  are  no  better  off,  and 
generally  use  the  French  term  ( e.g .,  Hermann  Struck,  Die  Kunst  des  Radicrens , 
Berlin,  1908,  contains  a section  entitled  “ Vom  vernis  mou  ”). 
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THOMAS  ROWLANDSON.  Landscape  (after  Gainsborough) 


examples  for  comparison,  e.g.,  the  soft-ground  etchings 
by  Thomas  Vivares  and  the  crayon-engravings  by 
John  Wright.  In  speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  distinc- 
tion of  these  processes,  I would  again  confess  to  another 
error  of  my  own,  in  a reference  (p.  304  of  my  “ Short 
History  of  Engraving  to  William  Daniell’s  series  of 
portraits  after  George  Dance  '(published  1808-1814), 
as  being  in  the  crayon  manner.  Some  are  certainly 
touched  with  the  roulette  or  dotting  instrument,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  pure  soft-ground  etching. 

Mr.  Ertz’s  notice  on  soft-ground  etching,  from  which 
I have  already  quoted,  goes  on  to  say  that  “ the  method 
was  neglected  by  etchers  until  Felicien  Rops,”  a mis- 
conception which  is  another  of  the  raisons  d’etre  for  this 
article.  In  fact  the  golden  age  of  soft-ground  etching 
was  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  and  my  chief  aim  is  to  put  together  a few 
notes  on  the  most  important  masters  of  the  art  during 
this  period.  I have  not  noticed  any  soft-ground  etching 
before  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  at 
this  period  it  appears  to  have  been  practised  for  the 
most  part  in  England.  It  became  the  most  usual  form 
in  which  the  painter  in  water-colours  reproduced  his 
drawings  in  the  popular  drawing  books  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century  until  its  place  was  taken  by  lithography. 

Some  plates  by  Gainsborough  are  certainly  among 
the  earliest  examples  of  the  process.  About  ten  of  his 
few  etchings  are  on  soft-ground,  or  mixed  soft-ground 
and  aquatint.  None  of  them  are  dated,  but  one  of  the 
pure  etchings  is  dated  1760  (or  1762  ?),  and  they  are 
all  probably  of  Gainsborough’s  early  period,  though 
they  were  only  published  with  lettering,  as  designed 
and  engraved  by  Gainsborough,  by  Boydell  in  1797,  after 
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the  master’s  death.  The  Watering  Place  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  example  of  Gainsborough’s  landscape,  the 
main  lines  being  etched  in  soft  ground,  with  occasional 
touches  of  the  roulette  to  obtain  emphasis,  while  the 
lighter  gradations  and  surfaces  of  tone  are  achieved  by 
aquatint. 

Somewhat  later  come  a series  of  plates  in  soft-ground 
etching  (landscape  and  studies  of  heads)  done  from 
about  1771  by  Benjamin  Green.  He  was  drawing 
master  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  and  most  of  his  plates  in 
the  process  were  made  for  his  drawing  books. 

Then  between  1784  and  1788,  Rowlandson  pro- 
duced in  soft-ground  and  mixed  processes  of  etching, 
crayon  and  aquatint,  a series  of  Imitations  of  Modern 
Drawings  after  Gainsborough,  Sawrey  Gilpin,  and 
others.  Joseph  Grego  gives  a list  of  two  dozen  of  these 
prints  (Rowlandson , 1880,  Vol.  I.,  p.  151),  but  I cannot 
find  that  the  list  corresponds  to  any  definite  publication. 
All  of  the  twenty-four  and  other  plates  of  a similar 
nature  are  represented  in  the  British  Museum,  some  in 
an  old  bound  volume  of  Rowlandson’s,  lettered  on  the 
back  “ Imitations  of  Modern  Drawings,”  which  contains 
36  prints,  and  others  among  miscellaneous  unmounted 
etchings  by  the  master.  They  are  certainly  very  rarely 
found  in  a series  of  any  large  number.  The  example 
reproduced  has  no  name  of  draughtsman  or  etcher  on 
the  Biitish  Museum  impression  (and  this  is  the  only 
impression  I know),  but  I have  no  doubt  it  is  one  of 
Rowlandson’s  etchings  after  Gainsborough,  and  I have 
chosen  it  for  illustration  on  account  of  its  apparent 
rarity.  There  is  also  another  set  of  etchings  by 
Rowlandson  after  Gainsborough’s  landscape  drawings, 
the  main  lines  being  in  soft-ground  and  pure  etching,  and 
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THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH.  The  Watering  Place 

From  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum 
Soft-ground  etching  and  aquatint.  Size  of  original  work  gf  X i2f  inches 


the  tone  added  in  aquatint.  They  are  signed  beneath 
the  border  line  Drawn  by  T.  Gainsborough  (1.),  Etch'd 
by  T.  Rowlandson  (r.),  measure  about  10  X 15  (to  border 
of  work),  and  are  generally  found  printed  in  brown  ; 
only  four  subjects  are  known  to  me,  and  the  example 
reproduced  is  from  an  early  proof  before  the  aquatint 
was  added.  It  is  bound  up  with  the  volume  of  “ Imita- 
tions of  Modern  Drawings  ” in  the  British  Museum. 
Among  Rowlandson’s  other  plates,  the  Syrens  of  1787 
and  the  Listning  Lover , of  1789  (after  Morland,  with 
aquatint  by  T.  Hand),  both  show  soft-ground  mixed 
with  other  processes. 

Gainsborough’s  landscape  drawings  are  again  well 
represented  in  two  later  series  of  soft-ground  etchings  : 
A Collection  of  Prints  illustrative  of  English  Scenery , from 
the  drawings  and  sketches  of  T.  Gainsborough , engraved 
by  W.  F.  Wells  and  J.  Laporte  (1802-03),  and  Studies 
of  Landscape  by  T.  Gainsborough , /.  Hoppner , and 
others , engraved  by  F.  L.  T.  Francia,  1810.  The  former 
series  is  much  the  better,  but  few  of  the  plates  equal 
the  best  of  Rowlandson’s,  many  of  them  being  hard  and 
unsympathetic  in  touch.  The  impressions  are  fre- 
quently tinted  by  hand.  The  series  by  Francia,  printed 
for  the  most  part  on  coloured  or  tinted  paper,  are  far 
less  interesting,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  the  variable 
quality  of  the  originals  reproduced. 

Laporte  also  published  a separate  and  original  series  of 
soft-ground  etchings,  Progressive  Lessons  sketched  from 
Nature , 1804-05,  with  excellent  illustrations  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  trees.  A later  edition  with  the  same 
subjects  repeated  on  smaller  plates  was  issued  in  1812-13. 

Another  important  series  of  soft-ground  etchings  of 
about  the  same  date  as  Rowlandson’s  is  by  John  Robert 
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THOMAS  ROWLANDSON.  Landscape  (after  Gainsborough) 
From  an  unsigned  print  in  the  British  Museum 
Soft-ground  etching  and  aquatint.  Size  of  original  io|X  14I  inches 


Cozens,  fourteen  plates  illustrating  the  various  kinds  of 
trees.  They  were  described  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Oppe  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Print  Collector's  Quarterly 
(April,  1921,  pp.  88,  89),  two  being  reproduced.  In 
their  early  state  they  are  in  pure  soft-ground,  and  proofs 
before  letters  in  the  British  Museum  are  signed  in 
pencil  J.  R.  Cozens  invt.  But  there  seems  every  reason 
to  think  that  he  was  the  etcher  as  well  as  the  draughts- 
man. In  the  series  as  published  Feb.  ls£,  1789,  an 
aquatint  ground  had  replaced  the  hand-tinting  which 
is  found  on  the  two  sets  of  proofs  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  on  others  in  the  collections  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Oppe  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Coles. 

Richard  Cooper  the  younger,  who  produced  a series 
of  large  and  powerful  aquatints  of  Italian  views,  also 
etched  some  of  his  landscapes,  published  in  1799  and 
1800,  in  soft-ground. 

A large  number  of  prints  after  drawings  by  George 
Morland  were  published  from  1792  onwards  by  J. 
Harris,  D.  Orme  and  others,  in  soft-ground  as  well  as  in 
crayon-engraving,  and  Morland  may  himself  have 
etched  a few  of  his  own  drawings.  Thomas  Vivares  is 
responsible  for  a considerable  number  of  these  plates, 
and  his  prints  are  the  only  ones  of  the  time  I have 
noted  with  the  definite  lettering  as  etched  in  soft-ground 
(e.g.j  Cottage-Woman  with  Child , published  by  J.  P. 
Thompson,  1800).  Another  kindred  spirit,  James 
Ward,  also  used  soft-ground  in  his  Original  Sketches 
from  Nature  of  1794,  a series  of  seven  plates  of  animal 
studies,  including  the  title-page  vignette.  Other  animal 
studies  in  soft-ground  were  etched  by  Sawrey  Gilpin, 
and  George  Garrard,  about  1793-94,  the  latter  some- 
times etching  Gilpin's  drawings. 
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A considerable  number  of  figure  and  fancy  subjects 
were  etched  in  soft-ground  by  Maria  Cosway,  after 
Richard  Cosway,  and  published  by  Ackermann  in  1800  ; 
but  they  are  wooden  in  drawing  and  lacking  in  spirit. 
Equally  poor  are  the  etchings  of  fancy  subjects  by 
W.  M.  Craig  (published  by  Edward  Orme  about 
1806-07). 

Soft-ground  was  very  largely  used  by  the  water- 
colour painters  in  their  drawing  books,  published  for 
the  most  part  by  Ackermann  in  the  first  three  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  notably  by  David  Cox  ( Treatise 
on  Landscape  Painting , 1814),  and  Samuel  Prout  ( Rudi- 
ments of  Landscape , 1813  and  Progressive  Fragments , 
1817,  etc.),  but  by  1830  soft-ground  was  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  lithography,  the  process  used  in  Prout ’s 
later  drawing  books. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  series  of  landscapes  etched 
in  soft-ground  in  point  of  the  dimensions  of  the  plates 
is  William  Green’s  Sixty  Studies  from  Nature  etched  in 
the  Soft-Ground , 1810.  But  the  artistic  quality  of  the 
drawing,  which  is  careful  but  lacking  in  vitality  and 
emphasis,  is  entirely  unequal  to  the  ambitious  scale  of 
these  plates  of  English  Lake  scenery. 

The  rival  establishment  of  Ackermann  McLean,  of 
the  “ Repository  of  Wit  and  Humour  ” (26,  Haymarket), 
also  published  a large  number  of  plates  etched  in  soft- 
ground.  The  most  typical  are  perhaps  Henry  Aiken’s 
sporting  prints  and  book  illustrations,  e.g.,  Humorous 
Specimens  of  Riding  (1821),  Symptoms  of  Being  Amused 
(1822),  and  A Touch  at  the  Fine  Arts  (1824),  while 
another  well-known  book  with  Aiken’s  illustrations  in 
soft-ground,  “ Nimrod’s  ” Life  of  a Sportsman , was 
published  by  Ackermann  in  1842. 
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Of  other  artists  who  used  the  process  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  one  might  mention 
that  versatile  musician  William  Crotch  (e.g. , Six  Etchings 
of  the  Ruins  of  the  Fire  at  Christ  Church , Oxford , after 
H.  O’Neill,  1809,  and  Studies  from  Nature , 1810), 
William  P.  Sherlock  (e.g.,  a series  of  landscapes  after 
Girtin,  Sandby,  and  others,  published  by  T.  Palser 
in  1811),  and  the  spirited  costume  studies  of  John 
Augustus  Atkinson  (Picturesque  Representations  of  the 
Naval , Military  and  Miscellaneous  Costumes  of  Great 
Britain , 1807,  and  his  Picturesque  Representations  of 
the  Manners , Customs  and  Amusements  of  the  Russians , 
published  1812,  with  plates  dated  from  1803  onwards). 

But  the  greatest  achievement  of  this  period  is  the 
series  of  views  of  Paris  etched  in  soft-ground  by  Thomas 
Girtin  in  1802,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  completed  by 
F.  C.  Lewis  and  others  in  aquatint.  They  are  extremely 
rare  in  their  early  state,  i.e.,  the  soft-ground  etching  before 
the  addition  of  the  aquatint1,  and  even  in  the  later  states 
are  much  less  known  and  appreciated  than  they  deserve. 
The  series  includes  twenty  plates,  in  addition  to  engraved 
title  and  dedication.  The  title  reads  : A Selection  of 
Twenty  of  the  Most  Picturesque  Views  in  Paris  and  its 
Environs , drawn  and  etched  in  the  year  1802  by  the  late 
Thomas  Girtin , being  the  only  etchings  of  that  celebrated 
artist , and  aquatinted  in  exact  imitation  of  the  original 
drawings  in  the  collection  of  the  Rt.  Honble.  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  London:  Pub.  March  22,  1803,  by  M.  A.  and 
John  Girtin , No.  7,  Little  Newport  Street , Soho.  The 
Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum  possesses  a complete 
set  of  the  early  etched  state,  as  well  as  the  aquatinted 
set  as  published  with  titles  in  the  margin.  The  early 

1 Apart  from  the  set  in  the  British  Museum,  I only  know  of  another  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  a few  separate  subjects  in  private  hands. 
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THOMAS  GIRTiN.  The  Porte  St.  Denis.  Paris 

From  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum 

Soft-ground  etching  ; early  state  before  the  aquatint.  Size  of  original  (border  line)  9 X i9f  inches 


etched  states  are  for  the  most  part  inscribed  with  lightly 
scratched  lettering  as  drawn , etched  and  published  by 
T . Givtin  at  Islington , with  dates  between  June  and 
October,  1802.  The  Museum  set  is  preceded  by  the  same 
title  page  as  the  later  edition,  with  the  words  and  aqua- 
tinted  . . . Earl  of  Essex  blocked  out.  So  that  John 

Girtin  must  have  also  issued  some  sets  in  this  state  from 
impressions  left  by  his  brother.  There  are  also  five 
examples  of  an  intermediate  state  in  the  British  Museum, 
i.e.y  with  aquatint,  but  before  title.  Thirteen  of  the 
plates  were  finished  in  aquatint  by  F.  C.  Lewis,  four  by 
J.  B.  Harraden,  two  by  W.  Pickett,  and  one  by  J.  C. 
vStadler.  Eighteen  of  the  views  are  narrow  plates, 
measuring  between  8 to  12  inches  high  (subject  5 to 
9 inches)  and  17J  to  25  J inches  wide  (subject  14 J to 
22 J inches),  the  last  two  of  a smaller  size,  8 inches  high 
(subject  about  6)  and  10f  and  13  inches  wide  (subject 
9 1 and  11).  Architecture  has  seldom  been  represented  by 
an  artist  with  a more  sympathetic  touch,  and  for  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  line  in  landscape,  plates  such  as  the 
Belle  Vue  & Pont  de  Seve  have  seldom  been  surpassed. 

Another  artist  of  a generation  junior  to  Girtin,  equally 
brilliant  and  short-lived,  i.e.y  R.  P.  Bonington,  also  pro- 
duced a few  soft -ground  etchings,  but  much  slighter  in 
character  than  Girtin ’s.  Altogether  only  five  soft-ground 
etchings  by  Bonington  are  known  ; four  described  by 
Bouvenne1  from  impressions  once  in  Baron  Henri  de 
Triqueti’s  collection,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
( Verona , Tourelle  de  V hotel  Saint-Paid , Bateau  de  Seine , 
and  Un  Calvaire ),  and  a fifth  of  an  Italian  Street  Scene 
with  Canal  and  Bridge , in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
Paris,  described  by  Beraldi.  They  are  all  small  plates, 

1 L'ceuvre  grave  et  lithographie  de  R.  P.  Bonington,  Paris,  1873.  A fourth 
subject  referred  to  by  Bouvenne,  a second  boat,  does  not  appear  to  be  known. 
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R.  P.  BONINGTON.  Tourelle  de  l’hotel  de  Saint- Paul 
From  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum 
Soft-ground  etching.  Size  of  original  (border  line)  5^X4  inches 


about  6x4  inches,  sensitive  and  delicate  in  execution, 
but  hardly  as  powerful  as  the  same  artist’s  etching  of 
Bologna  (1828).  They  are,  as  far  as  I know,  of  extreme 
rarity. 

Easily  among  the  best  soft-ground  landscape  studies  of 
the  earlier  nineteenth  century  are  the  few  plates  of  John 
Crome.  Altogether  his  etchings  number  about  forty- 
four,  bearing  dates  between  1809  and  1813,  and  of  these 
fourteen  were  in  soft-ground.  His  soft-ground  etchings 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  fragmentary  studies  than  his 
etchings  in  line,  the  one  reproduced,  the  Edge  of  a Wood 
(Hoveton  St.  Peter)  being  among  the  more  complete  as 
composition.  But  technically  he  is  perhaps  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  use  of  soft-ground  than  pure  etching,  in 
which  his  line  tended  to  be  somewhat  weak  and  thin.  In 
general,  perhaps,  the  draughtsman  with  limited  experi- 
ence of  etching  has  more  chance  of  success  with  soft- 
ground  than  with  the  purer  line,  as  its  character  is  so 
much  more  direct  a translation  of  pencil  or  chalk  draw- 
ings, while  pure  etching  is  an  art  with  entirely  different 
standards  and  values  from  drawing  in  line,  whether  with 
pen  or  pencil. 

Most  of  John  Sell  Cotman’s  landscape  etchings  are  in 
soft-ground,  and  published  in  his  Liber  Studiorum  in 
1838.  Out  of  the  forty-eight  plates,  only  nine  are  in  pure 
etching,  the  rest  being  in  soft-ground.  Some  may  have 
been  done  as  early  as  Crome ’s  dated  etchings,  but  the 
majority  seem  from  their  style  to  be  nearer  the  black 
chalk  drawings  of  Cotman’s  later  years.  Some  of  the 
best  rank  very  near  those  beautiful  drawings  in  quality. 
But  I have  chosen  to  represent  his  work  in  soft-ground  by 
a rare  plate  outside  this  series , which  came  with  the  Reeve 
collection  to  the  British  Museum  in  1902, the  Grand  Bonfire 
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JOHN  CROME.  Hoveton  St.  Peter 
Soft-ground  etching 
Size  of  original  6J  x 9f  inches 


at  the  Yarmouth  Festival , 1814.  It  is  of  interest  also  from 
being  printed  in  red  (for  the  fire)  combined  with  the 
black,  further  tones  being  added  by  hand  in  a bright 
yellow  wash. 

Turner  also  used  soft-ground  in  three  plates  of  the 
Liber  Studiorum , in  the  Interior  of  a Church  (R.70),  and 
in  two  of  the  unpublished  plates,  the  Narcissus  and  Echo 
(R.90)  and  the  Sandbank  with  Gypsies  (R.91),  which  were 
never  developed  beyond  this  stage  ; and  happily  so,  as 
the  quality  of  the  soft-ground  is  of  great  beauty,  partic- 
ularly in  the  last-named,  which  is  here  reproduced. 

Thomas  Shotter  Boys  deserves  mention  for  a few 
architectural  subjects  in  soft-ground  (e.g.,  two  of  Paris 
dated  1833),  but  the  majority  of  his  work  was  done  in 
lithography. 

While  soft-ground  etching  receded  in  popularity  in 
England  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  gained  ground  abroad,  and  found  one  devotee  in 
Louis  Marvy  (1815-50).  But  except  on  the  technical  side 
his  etchings  are  of  a very  second-rate  order,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  is  based  on  the  drawings  of  other 
masters  (e.g.,  Decamps,  Rousseau,  Gainsborough,  etc.). 
Other  French  etchers  of  the  same  period  did  occasional 
plates  in  soft-ground  (e.g.,  Decamps,  in  his  landscape 
Environs  de  Smyrne),  but  there  is  little  work  of  impor- 
tance until  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  Felicien  Rops  infused  a new  freedom  into  the 
method,  though  at  the  same  time  he  somewhat  conceals 
its  purer  character  with  an  admixture  of  a variety  of 
other  processes  on  the  plate.  But  however  skilful  and 
excellent  in  draughtsmanship,  the  insistence  on  porno- 
graphy in  his  etchings  to  a large  extent  rules  out  the 
more  purely  artistic  appreciation  of  his  finer  qualities. 
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S.  COTMAN.  Grand  Bonfire  at  the  Yarmouth  Festival.  1814 
From  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum 
Soft-ground  etching.  Size  of  the  original  7f  x io|  inches 


J.  M.  W.  TURNER.  Sand-bank  with  Gipsies 
From  an  unpublished  plate  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  in  the  British  Museum 
Soft-ground  etching.  Size  of  the  original  work  7x10  inches 


Altogether  the  best  side  of  his  work  is  seen  in  his  litho- 
graphs, where  his  social  satire,  of  the  less  objectionable 
order,  is  comparable  in  power  to  that  of  Steinlen  and 
Forain. 

Several  contemporary  etchers  might  be  mentioned  for 
their  occasional  use  of  this  medium,  e.g.f  Max  Liebermann, 
and  Sir  Frank  Short,  but  this  occasional  use  only  tends 
to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  golden  period  of  soft- 
ground  etching  was  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  that 
England  was  its  chief  centre. 

II. 

Jean-Baptiste  Le  Prince  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
the  discoverer  of  Aquatint.  His  may  have  been  a discovery, 
but  added  knowledge  so  often  finds  that  discoveries  are 
not  always  new,  however  honestly  they  may  have  been 
thought  so  by  their  successive  authors.  And  this  appears 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  process  of  Aquatint. 

The  most  important  of  the  earlier  examples  of  aqua- 
tint is  the  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell  by  Van  de  Velde. 
It  is  a well-known  print,  but  the  problems  it  presents  in 
the  history  of  engraving  have  generally  been  either 
avoided  or  misrepresented,  so  that  it  demands  re-state- 
ment. An  impression  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  H.  Percy 
Horne  was  shown  at  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  British 
Engraving  and  Etching  held  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  1903,  and  was  attributed  in  the  catalogue  to 
Jan  Van  de  Velde,  Senior,  with  a note  that  it  was  “ said 
to  have  been  executed  in  imitation  of  mezzotint  before 
the  secret  was  divulged/’  Equally  vague  were  the 
following  remarks  in  an  article  on  the  exhibition  by 
Ernest  Radford  in  the  Connoisseur1.  “As  to  the  print 

1 Vol.  vi.  (1903),  p.  225. 
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JAN  VAN  DE  VELDE.  Oliver  Cromwell 
FronTan  impression  in  the  British  Museum 
Mixed  engraving  and  aquatint.  Size  of  original  15I- X 12  inches 
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itself  : the  ordinary  observer  would  say  that  there  is 
mezzotinting  of  no  very  early  date  from  border  to  centre- 
piece, whilst  in  the  portrait  itself  is  a puzzling  mixture  of 
what  looks  like  stipple  and  what  is  unmistakably  line. 
This  would  be  working  from  light  to  shadow  as  Von 
Siegen  did  at  first,  so  there  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be 
work  of  two  dates  on  the  plate.”  As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  mezzotint  on  the  plate.  The  outline  and  main 
elements  of  the  portrait  are  done  in  line-engraving,  while 
the  face  is  modelled  with  roulette  work  and  irregular 
dotting  akin  to  stipple  (comparable  in  this  respect  with 
the  prints  of  the  goldsmith,  Jan  Lutma  the  younger) ; but 
the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  aquatint  grain  which 
extends  over  the  border  and  background,  occurring,  as  it 
seems,  a century  before  the  process  is  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered. 

Attempts  had  been  made  to  avoid  the  difficulty  (1)  by 
the  suggestion  that  the  aquatint  ground  was  a later 
addition  (e.g.,  in  O’Donoghue’s  Catalogue  of  Engraved 
British  Portraits),  (2)  by  the  suggestion  that  the  en- 
graver was  a certain  Jacob  van  de  Velde,  who  is  said  to 
have  done  plates  in  the  manner  of  Ploos  van  Amstel 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  latter 
solution  is  negatived  by  the  fact  that  the  publisher  of  the 
print  is  Rombout  van  den  Hoeye,  a printseller  who  had  a 
shop  in  Amsterdam  in  1648.  The  former  suggestion 
appears  to  me  to  weigh  very  little  in  face  of  the  unity  of 
character  throughout  the  plate,  and  of  the  fact  that  no 
proofs  are  known  before  the  aquatint  ground.  It  is  mani- 
festly a suggestion  that  has  little  justification  except  in  the 
pre- judged  opinion  that  aquatint  does  not  occur  at  that 
period.  But  a rough  etched  grain  analogous  to  aquatint 
certainly  occurs  in  the  border  of  William  Sherwin’s  large 
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plate  of  Catherine  of  Braganza,  and  possibly  also  on  the 
pillar  and  curtains  in  the  background  of  another  plate  by 
the  same  Van  de  Velde,  the  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden , 
which,  like  the  Cromwell,  is  for  the  most  part  done  in 
line  and  with  the  roulette.  In  these  instances  the  grain 
cannot  be  later  additions,  so  that  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  suspecting  the  same  possibility  even  in  the  case  of 
the  purer  aquatint  in  the  portrait  of  Cromwell. 

The  Cromwell  plate,  which  is  signed  Velde  sculp., 
bears  the  initials  describing  Cromwell  as  Protector ) 
R(ei-publicae) , so  its  date  cannot  be  earlier  than  1653,  the 
year  in  which  the  title  was  conferred.  The  portrait  of 
Queen  Christina  is  signed  Velde  sculp.  Stockholmiae , 
and,  judging  from  the  queen's  age,  cannot  have  been 
engraved  before  1650.  Now,  the  well-known  etcher  and 
engraver  Jan  van  de  Velde  used  a similar  method  of 
modelling  the  face  by  dots  as  is  used  in  the  Cromwell 
(e.g.y  in  his  portraits  of  J.  Torrentius  and  of  his  father 
Jan  van  de  Velde),  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he 
died  soon  after  1641 . So  that  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  engraver  of  the  two  portraits  under  review  is  a gold- 
smith and  map-engraver  of  the  same  name,  who  is 
known  to  have  been  working  in  Haarlem  in  1642. 

A second  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  aquatint  well 
before  the  time  of  Le  Prince  may  be  noted  in  several 
plates  by  Gerhard  Janssen  dated  between  1718  and  1722. 
They  have  been  described  by  E.  W.  Braun  in  the 
Mitteilungen  der  Gesellschaft  fur  V ervi  elf  ditig  end  e Kunst, 
Vienna,  1914,  page  10.  Janssen  was  a glass  painter  born 
at  Utrecht  about  1636,  who  settled  in  Vienna  in  1662, 
and  died  there  at  the  age  of  89  in  1725. 

Finally,  I would  refer  to  an  Englishman  who  appears 
to  have  made  experiments  in  aquatint  before  Paul 
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JAN  VAN  DE  VELDE.  Queen  Cristina  of  Sweden 
From  an  impression,  slightly  cut,  in  the  British  Museum 
Mixed  process  of  engraving.  Size  of  original  22f  X 17J-  inches 
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Sandby,  who  has  hitherto  beenjregarded  as  Le  Prince's 
earliest  follower  in  England.  This  is  Peter  Perez 
Burdett  (or  Burdet)  of  Liverpool,  and  his  few  aquatints 
fall  within  the  years  1771  and  1774.  An  article  in  the 
Library  of  Fine  Arts  of  1831  (Vol.  II.,  p.  344)  recorded  the 
tradition  that  Sandby  learnt  the  process  from  the  Hon. 
Charles  Greville,  who  in  his  turn  had  purchased  the 
secret  from  Le  Prince.  On  the  other  hand  a manuscript 
note  of  1817  by  M.  Gregson1  recently  acquired  by  the 
Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum  with  an  impression 
of  Burdett ’s  aquatint  of  Boys  Blowing  the  Bladder ,2 
after  Wright  of  Derby,  states  on  the  authority  of  Paul 
Sandby  himself,  that  Greville  purchased  the  secret  from 
Burdett.  The  note  reads  : “ Boys  blowing  the  bladder, 
after  a painting  of  Wright  of  Derby,  being  one  of  the  first 
if  not  the  first  perfect  aquetinto  plate  ever  engraved  in 
England  by  P.  P.  Burdet — who  was  the  inventor  of  that 
art  in  England — Mr.  Paul  Sandby  told  me  that  the 
Honble.  Mr.  Greville  gave  him  forty  pounds  and  he  was 
(then  run  low  in  cash)  to  discover  the  art  to  him,  which 
he  did.  Mr.  Greville  communicated  it  to  Sandby — and 
after  which  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  engravings  of  the 
India  or  Italian  views — he  said  he  never  could  do  it  until 
he  got  that  information July,  1817.  M.  Gregson.” 

Whatever  the  exact  truth  of  the  matter,  it  is  in  any 
case  beyond  a doubt  that  Burdett  had  produced  aqua- 
tints before  Sandby,  whose  first  essays  appeared  in  1775 
( Views  in  Aquatinta  from  drawings  in  South  Wales). 
One  of  Burdett  s aquatints  (a  subject  after  Mortimer)  is 
signed  and  dated  1771,  and  is  evidently  the  subject 

1 No  doubt  Matthew  Gregson,  an  upholsterer  of  Liverpool,  who  died  in 
1824,  aged  75.  He  published  “ Fragments  towards  the  History  of  Lancashire.’’ 

2 For  further  notes  on  Burdett,  quoting  the  inscription  on  another  impression 
of  Boys  Blowing  the  Bladder  in  the  Liverpool  Public  Library,  v.,  E.  Rimbault 
Dibdin  on  Liverpool  Art  and  Artists  in  the  18th  century,  Walpole  Society,  vi., 
pp.  65-66  and  77-79. 
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WILLIAM  SHERWIN.  Catherine  of  Braganza 
From  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum 
Mixed  Mezzotint.  Size  of  the  original  19 1 X 1.3$  inches 
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P.  P.  BURDETT.  Boys  Blowing  the  Bladder 
After  Wright  of  Derby.  From  an  impression  in  the  British  Museum 
Aquatint.  Size  of  original  work  iof  X inches 
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exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Artists  in  1772  (No.  11  in  the 
catalogue),  an  “ Etching  from  a design  of  Mr. 
Mortimer s.”  It  is  a large  plate,  with  etched  line  and 
aquatint  grain,  measuring  13JX  18  inches  to  border  line, 
representing  Two  Brigands  threatening  three  Fisher-folk , 
and  is  signed  with  a monogram,  as  well  as  P.  P.  Burdett 
sculp.  1771.  Burdett  had  another  plate  in  the  same 
exhibition  (1772,  No.  10),  described  as  an  “ Etching  in 
imitation  of  a wash  drawing.”  In  addition  to  the 
Mortimer  subject,  and  the  Boys  Blowing  the  Bladder,  there 
is  a third  plate  by  Burdett  in  the  British  Museum,  illus- 
trating the  Fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Stork  (4|x  6 inches), 
signed  in  MS.  P.  P.  Burdett  fecit.  But  it  is  so  slight,  and 
the  attempt  at  aquatint  grain  so  unsuccessful  that  this 
can  hardly  be  the  second  exhibit  of  1772,  which  I have 
been  unable  to  identify.  Burdett ’s  third  and  last 
exhibit  at  the  Society  of  Artists  (1773,  No.  4)  is  described 
in  the  catalogue  as  “ The  effect  of  a stained  drawing 
attempted  by  printing  from  a plate  wrought  chemically 
without  the  use  of  any  instrument  of  sculpture.”  This, 
again,  is  not  identified  unless  it  be  the  Boys  Blowing  a 
Bladder , and  the  date  given  in  a MS.  note  on  an  im- 
pression in  the  Liverpool  Public  Library  an  error.  This 
note  states  that  it  was  “ the  first  specimen  of  aquatinta 
invented  in  Liverpool  by  P.  P.  Burdett,  1774,  assisted  by 
Mr.  S.  Chubbard.”1  As  the  date  of  the  invention  must 
go  back  to  1771,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  annotator 
is  also  in  error  about  the  date  of  this  particular  print. 
And  the  description  of  the  print  in  the  catalogue  certainly 
leads  one  to  look  for  a plate,  like  this  one,  in  pure  aqua- 
tint, without  etched  outline. 

1 Samuel  Chubbard,  a carver  and  gilder  of  Liverpool  (b.  about  1740  ; worked 
in  Liverpool  about  1769-1800,  d.  at  Kensington,  1807),  a relative  of  the 
Liverpool  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  Thomas  Chubbard,  who  exhibited 
at  the  Society  of  Artists,  and  Free  Society,  between  1763  and  1773. 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Trepied  .par  Gouthieres.  Gonse  23 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8J  x si  inches 


THE  ETCHINGS  OF  JULES  JACQUEMART 

(1837-1880) 

By  LOUIS  R.  METCALFE 


HE  nineteenth  century  was  the  century  of 
collectors,  and  there  is  nothing  more  admirable 
in  its  history  than  the  rebirth  of  French 
collecting  after  the  extensive  devastation  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  deadly  sway  of  the  cold  neo- 
classicism  of  the  Empire.  Enthusiasm  and  taste  did 
it  all.  At  the  passing  of  the  Napoleonic  eagle  what 
remained  of  the  great  private  collections  was  to  be 
found  mainly  across  the  channel ; but  the  patriotism 
of  Lenoir  and  du  Sommerard  had  saved  the  treasures 
of  the  Louvre  and  Cluny  Museums,  and  these  now  be- 
came the  inspiration  for  such  an  era  of  collecting  as 
the  world  probably  never  saw.  Furniture  of  the  styles 
of  three  preceding  centuries  was  in  demand,  the  in- 
teriors of  many  a chateau  were  restored,  dealers  sprang 
up  like  mushrooms,  and  enthusiasts  like  the  de  Goncourts 
made  off  triumphantly  with  the  furnishings  of  Marie 
Antoinette’s  bathroom.  Still,  enthusiasm  alone  could 
not  have  accounted  for  the  priceless  collections  to  be 
seen  in  France  to-day;  they  are  due  to  a great  extent 
to  the  intelligent  activity  of  the  connoisseurs  who 
specialised.  Prominent  among  these  was  Albert 
Jacquemart,  a great  authority  on  art,  who  made  a 
specialty  of  Ceramics.  He  collected  those  perfect 
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pieces  of  marked  china  for  which  the  nobility  of  the 
old  regime  had  paid  such  high  prices,  and  which  were 
set  in  ormolu  mountings  chased  by  the  best  ciseleurs. 
Furthermore,  he  made  the  most  exhaustive  researches 
into  their  history  and  manufacture.  The  success  of 
his  many  articles  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  and  his 
two  authoritative  works  on  the  subject  finally  led  to 
his  appointment  as  director  of  the  Manufacture  de 
Sevres.  He  lived  in  a museum  full  of  treasures,  which 
became  the  meeting  place  of  the  greatest  connoisseurs 
of  the  day.  It  is  there  that  his  son  Jules  was  born  in 
1837. 

Jules  Jacquemart,  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  artists  of  his  century,  had  found  an 
ideal  atmosphere  for  his  development,  but  at  an  early 
age  he  showed  that  he  was  worthy  of  it.  His  interest 
in  his  father  s artistic  possessions  was  so  great,  that  as 
a child  he  would  spend  hours  in  silent  contemplation 
of  those  unique  pieces  which  are  now  treasured  in  the 
museum  of  Limoges.  When  he  grew  older  and  was  able 
to  handle  a pencil  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  be  allowed 
to  draw  them.  The  father,  who  was  a draughtsman  of 
no  mean  ability,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  drawings 
he  has  left  us  of  seashells,  gave  him  all  possible  encourage- 
ment, and  after  the  appearance  of  his  book  Le  Langage 
des  Fleurs , taught  him  how  to  look  at  and  enjoy  flowers, 
how  to  admire  their  infinite  variety  of  petals  and  leaves, 
and  how  to  bring  out  in  a drawing  all  their  subtle 
details  and  effects.  From  that  time  Jules  adored  flowers 
and  to  his  dying  day  kept  them  in  profusion  in  his  studio 
and  his  bedroom. 

After  that  the  father  taught  the  son  how  to  see  the 
beauty  which  man  had  fashioned,  the  graceful  silhouettes 
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of  oriental  vases,  the  delicate  colouring  of  old  china, 
the  opalescent  hues  of  jades  and  rare  porcelains,  and 
the  thousand  plays  of  light  on  a rock  crystal  chalice. 
The  young  artist  learnt  how  to  see  with  extraordinary 
perfection,  and  how  to  make  of  his  hand  an  absolute 
slave.  He  was  kept  constantly  at  work  making  drawings 
to  supplement  his  father  s feverish  researches  into  the 
history  of  Ceramics,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
became  a master.  We  know  of  nothing  more  remark- 
able than  the  story  of  his  career  ; it  was  uniformly 
successful,  amazingly  productive,  illumined  throughout 
by  the  flame  of  pure  genius,  and  steadied  by  the  temper 
of  a strong  character. 

At  twenty  he  springs  into  his  career  a full-fledged 
artist,  and  his  beautiful  drawings  of  still  life  are  already 
known  to  many.  Two  years  later  he  is  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  and,  like 
Leopold  Flameng  and  Gaillard,  is  brought  before  a 
large  and  cultivated  public  and  stimulated  to  develop 
all  his  powers.  From  that  day  the  Gazette  teems  with 
delightful  illustrations  which  give  a wonderfully  clear 
idea  of  the  various  objects  represented,  and  when  an 
etching  by  Jacquemart  appears  it  creates  a furore.  At 
night  he  is  working  on  the  illustrations  of  his  fathers 
Histoire  de  la  Porcelaine , which  Techener  published  in 
1862 — twenty-eight  plates  executed  with  an  unheard- 
of  delicacy — and  a little  later  in  the  year  gives  Cadart 
a set  of  his  own  original  etchings,  with  such  gems  among 
them  as  the  Compositions  de  Fleurs,  Fleurs  de  Serre,  and 
the  spirited  title  page  for  the  first  Exposition  des 
Aquafortistes. 

The  etched  extra  illustrations  in  the  Gazette  become 
more  remarkable  with  each  number,  and  he  ends  by 
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stupefying  his  public  with  a tour-de-force  of  refined 
detail,  in  the  two  plates  of  the  Bijoux  antiques  of  the 
Campana  Collection.  These  are  followed  by  the  bronze 
Buste  de  Henri  III,  the  Minerve  de  Besangon,  and  the 
two  plates  by  which  he  is  perhaps  best  known,  the 
Miroir  frangais  du  XV I e Siecle  and  the  Trepied  par 
Gouthieres , now  in  the  Wallace  Collection.  Immediately 
on  the  heels  of  this  work  he  begins  the  illustrations  for 
the  Histoire  de  la  Bibliophilie , which  Techener  brings 
out  in  1864.  These  consist  of  the  portraits — nothing 
less — of  half  a hundred  bindings  made  for  Canevarius, 
Grolier,  de  Thou,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Marguerite  de 
Valois,  Henri  II,  Diane  de  Poitiers,  and  Louis  XIV,  in 
which  the  etcher,  besides  giving  all  the  refinement  of 
the  delicate  tooling  and  intricate  inlaid  work,  repro- 
duces the  varying  texture  of  the  leather,  the  marks  of 
handling,  everything,  in  fact,  except  the  colour. 
Before  this  is  completed  he  finds  that  his  work  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts  has  made  such  a sensation,  that 
he  is  commissioned  by  M.  Barbet  de  Jouy  to  reproduce 
on  copper  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  nation,  and  he 
accordingly  embarks  instanter  on  his  magnum  opus , 
the  set  of  Gemmes  et  Joyaux  de  la  Couronne , the  greatest 
etching  of  still  life  that  has  ever  been  produced.  He 
works  like  a slave  at  these  sixty  masterpieces,  locked 
up  in  an  especially  fitted  room  in  the  Pavilion  de 
3'Horloge,  but  before  he  reaches  the  end  he  has  already 
begun  the  twelve  plates  which  represent  118  pieces 
of  the  Collection  d’armes  de  M.  de  Niemverkerke , the 
Surintendant  des  Beaux-Arts  under  the  Second  Empire. 
Here  his  linework  seems  to  achieve  the  impossible  with 
the  intricacy  of  arabesques  and  the  glint  of  steel,  every- 
thing being  rendered  with  a dazzling  brilliance. 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Vase  antique  de  porphyre.  Gonse  129 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  13!  X 8 inches 


The  thing  which  now  interests  him  most  is  the  re- 
production of  oil  paintings,  the  technique  of  brushwork  ; 
and  he  copies  a number  of  canvases  with  considerable 
pictorial  effect,  notably  in  the  case  of  Meissoniers 
Defile  des  populations  Lorraines  devant  VImperatrice, 
a plate  which  has  been  considered  his  masterpiece  in 
this  line,  and  proofs  of  which  in  the  original  states  are 
very  rare.  This  ends  the  first  half  of  Jacquemart’s 
production,  for  at  this  moment  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  steps  in  to  deliver  him  a telling  blow. 

Jacquemart  was  one  of  the  first  to  enrol,  and  he 
served  during  the  siege  of  Paris  as  an  escargot  de  rempart. 
During  off  hours  he  sketched  whatever  he  had  around 
him,  fortifications,  munition  dumps,  his  comrades  at 
work,  and  later  Prussian  soldiers  stacking  arms  on  the 
Boulevards.  The  outcome  of  the  conflict  depressed 
him  horribly,  and  he  wrote  to  Giacomelli  : “ At  La 

Jonchere  I was  in  a tough  fight  and  saw  a lot  of  good 
boys  fall.  I have  been  spared,  but  what  sad  and  awful 
sights  I have  witnessed  ! The  evacuation  of  Mont 
Valerien,  the  Prussians  in  my  own  street,  and  during 
the  Commune  my  dear  ones  and  our  precious  art 
collections  subjected  to  an  unceasing  bombardment 
which  crept  closer  and  closer.  . . It  was  during 

the  cold  night  watches  that  he  caught  the  germs  of 
that  phtisie  laryngee  which  was  to  hurry  him  to  the 
grave.  He  was  laid  low  for  months,  but  he  was  re- 
vived by  his  adoring  family  and  the  sight  of  his  art 
treasures,  and  finally  took  up  again  that  etching  needle 
which  spelt  such  happiness  for  him.  When  he  returned 
to  his  apartment  in  the  Rue  Pergolese  he  found  that  a 
piece  of  shell  had  landed  on  a shelf  full  of  Ming  figurines, 
and  he  thereupon  recorded  the  accident  with  his  charm- 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Aiguiere  de  cristal  de  roche.  Gonse  157 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  13^  x 8£  inches 


ing  plate  V Eclat  d’obus , in  which  the  little  people  amus- 
ingly grouped  around  the  brutal  intruder  examine  it 
with  mingled  awe  and  curiosity.  ■ 

The  second  part  of  his  work  filled  the  last  nine  years 
of  his  life.  During  this  period  his  needle  achieved  many 
remarkable  results,  but  it  was  not  the  same  whole- 
souled  etcher  who  wielded  it.  Two  other  passions  crept 
into  his  life  ; the  collector  became  maniacal  on  one 
point,  and  finally  the  water-colourist  became  pre- 
dominant. He  had  acquired  a great  variety  of  beautiful 
things  since  his  boyhood,  but  one  day  it  occurred  to 
him  that  it  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  collect  shoes. 
He  went  at  it  with  his  usual  fire,  and  bothered  all  his 
friends  for  any  old  shoes,  slippers,  sandals  or  boots  of 
any  variety  or  description  that  were  decorative,  in 
good  condition  and,  if  possible,  historic.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  any  one  had  been  known  to  treasure  old 
footgear,  and  the  craze  caused  general  merriment. 
None  stopped  to  think  that  the  dainty  mule  of  an 
XVI Hth  century  Marquise  was  pure  essence  of  poetry 
compared  to  such  things  as  had  occupied  the  lives  of 
some  other  enthusiasts,  like  saddles,  wigs,  and  the 
halters  with  which  criminals  had  been  hanged  ! jacquc- 
mart’s  letters  (what  exquisite  reading  they  make  !)  are 
filled  with  his  troubles  and  successes  in  the  acquisition 
of  his  beloved  shoes.  “ Just  think,”  he  writes  to  a 
friend,  “ I have  just  secured  a pair  of  shoes  which  have 
belonged  to  a grande  dame , a princess,  no  doubt  ; they 
are  so  full  of  freshness,  coquetry  and  rich  splendour 
that  I can  hardly  describe  them.  Thick  Naples  silk, 
I think  it  is — of  a fine  green  colour,  covered  to  the  very 
tip  with  luxurious  silver  embroidery,  and  with  a heel 
exactly  eleven  centimetres  high  ! of  the  period  of  Louis 
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XV.  undoubtedly — perhaps  earlier,  and  pretty  enough 
to  be  envied  by  the  most  modish  Parisienne  ! 

Besides  I have  a pair  of  Egyptian  sandals  which  must 
date  from  the  night  of  ages  ! ” There  is  another  letter 
in  which  he  describes  what  would  be  taking  place  if  all 
the  shoes  which  lay  in  his  horizontal  case  were  occupied 
by  their  owners  ; it  is  a marvel  of  combined  imagina- 
tion, sentiment  and  humour,  and  is  couched  in  such 
divinely  beautiful  French,  that  it  defies  translation. 
In  still  another  he  says  : “ The  opening  of  the  Ex- 
hibition was  brilliant  ; I had  the  honour  of  being 
presented  to  the  Marechal  and  doing  the  honours  of 
my  little  collection.  Madame  la  Marechale  examined 
at  length  my  little  mules  and  the  oriental  babouches, 
and  was  delighted  with  those  that  are  covered  with 
fine  Persian  pearls/’  The  sympathetic  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  be  reminded  that  this  unique  collection  was 
purchased  en  bloc  by  the  Cluny  Museum,  where  it  has 
ever  since  occupied  a little  XVth  century  room  all  to 
itself. 

In  1873  Hachette  published  Albert  Jacquemart’s 
second  work,  L’Histoire  de  la  Ceramique , a sumptuous 
volume  for  which  his  son  had  etched  twelve  of  his 
finest  plates.  As  in  the  case  of  the  previous  work,  the 
cultivated  public  greeted  this  new  contribution  to  the 
history  of  art  with  unstinted  praise.  Then  appeared 
L’Histoire  de  VAmerique  par  les  Medailles , for  which 
Jacquemart  etched  all  the  medals  which  had  been 
struck  for  the  United  States  Government  from  the  days 
of  Washington  to  the  presidency  of  Grant.  There  are 
eighty-six  plates  in  this  work,  and  the  artist’s  subtle 
draughtsmanship  has  admirably  succeeded  in  differen- 
tiating between  the  work  of  the  French,  German  and 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Bougeoir  de  Marie  de  Medici,  Gonse  18! 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  14J  x 8f  inches 


American  medallists.  In  1871 , however,  he  had  achieved 
a great  work  for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  of 
New  York  : twelve  plates  after  paintings  by  Franz 
Hals,  Jordaens,  van  Goyen,  Greuze,  van  der  Heist,  and 
others,  in  which,  as  a rule,  he  entered  thoroughly  into 
the  spirit  of  the  originals  and  reproduced  their  particular 
effects  with  considerable  richness  and  breadth. 

This  brings  us  to  the  yeai  1875,  in  which  his  father  died. 
The  shock  which  Jacquemart  sustained  seems  to  have 
hastened  the  progress  of  his  illness  and  intensified  the 
fever  which  was  devouring  him.  He  was  ordered  away 
from  his  beloved  Paris  and  sent  to  the  Cote  d’Azur,  to 
remain  as  much  as  possible  out  of  doors.  There  for  five 
years  he  walked  and  drove,  and  sat  in  his  friends’ 
gardens  entertaining  them  with  his  ever-delightful 
conversation.  Once  in  a while  he  would  take  up  the 
needle,  but  as  he  had  to  be  indoors  for  that  work  he 
made  only  seventeen  plates  after  1876,  one  of  the  last 
being  that  of  a silver  spoon  for  Mr.  Tiffany.  Colour 
was  the  call  he  heeded  ; the  beauty  of  nature  in  that 
favoured  spot  and  the  brilliance  of  the  light  effects 
were  too  tantalising  for  an  artist  who  had  already  shown 
great  mastery  with  the  brush.  He  became  a well- 
known  sight  as  he  sat  under  the  hood  of  his  cabriolet 
painting  views  of  the  Riviera,  the  sunny  hillsides  above 
it,  and  their  picturesque  villages.  In  all  he  made  no 
less  than  110  water-colours,  including  a set  of  twenty- 
one  compositions  for  the  Fables  de  La  Fontaine  for 
Monsieur  Roux  of  Marseilles.  He  had  already  attracted 
attention  with  those  two  charming  views  of  Paris,  one 
of  the  Pont  Neuf,  the  other  of  the  captive  balloon  in 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  which  now  hang  in  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  but  when  he  finally  exhibited 
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more  of  his  work  at  the  first  two  Exhibitions  of  the 
Aquarellist es  in  1879  and  1880,  it  made  a great  sensation. 
M.  Georges  Petit,  already  famous  as  an  expert,  lost  no 
time  in  making  a contract  by  which  he  controlled  the 
artist  ’s  entire  output.  Jacquemart’s  flowers  and  sunny 
views  of  the  Cote  d’Azur  were  sold  even  before  they  were 
painted,  and  they  found  their  way  into  the  most  ex- 
clusive collections.  The  disabled  etcher  thus  made  a 
new  reputation  and  a fortune  at  the  very  end  of  his 
life,  while  he  presented  the  touching  sight  of  an  artist 
who  had  been  more  than  any  other  “ alive  to  all  the 
wonders  that  have  been  wrought  in  the  world  by  the 
hands  of  artistic  men,”  ending  his  days  in  sweet  com- 
munion with  nature.  For  her  parting  with  one  who  had 
aspired  to  nothing  but  perfection,  she  wore  her  most 
radiant  smile.  Mentone  became  his  tombe  fieurie.  He 
was  taken  to  Paris  only  to  die,  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1880,  in  the  midst  of  those  devoted  friends  in  whose 
life’s  path  he  had  sown  so  much  beauty,  and  from 
whom  he  had  always  received  such  passionate  affection. 
Jules  Jacquemart  thus  left  a double  legacy.  To  my 
knowledge,  no  list  of  his  water-colours  has  ever  been 
published,  but  in  1876  his  friend,  Louis  Gonse,  com- 
piled an  admirable  catalogue  of  the  395  plates,  which 
constitute  his  etched  work.  It  appeared  in  several 
instalments  of  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  of  which 
Gonse  was  at  that  time  the  editor.  In  1880  it  was 
followed  by  an  interesting  appendix  which  contained 
several  of  the  artist’s  inimitable  letters. 

No  more  appreciative  and  intelligent  critic  could  have 
been  found  for  this  labour  of  love  than  the  brilliant 
writer  who  has  given  us  such  a hymn  to  beauty  in 
L’ Art  Japonais , L’Art  Gothique , and  the  account  of 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Miroir  de  cristal  de  roche.  Gonse  183 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  14  inches 
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Eugene  Fromentin.  He  knew  enough  about  etching 
to  realise  what  an  endless  variety  of  difficulties  the 
artist  had  faced,  and  with  his  unusual  sense  of  beauty 
saw  clearly  how  wonderfully  these  had  been  overcome. 
The  descriptions  of  all  the  principal  plates  he  made 
con  amove , and  in  the  French  of  the  school  of  Gautier  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  read  even  a few  of  them  without 
feeling  an  intense  desire  to  behold  the  originals.  And 
when  one  beholds  them,  the  first  impression  is  that  they 
are  indescribable. 

At  first  we  wonder  at  the  perfection  of  Jacquemart’s 
draughtsmanship,  but  this  we  end  by  taking  for  granted 
when  we  know  that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  such 
a training  in  the  delineation  of  objects  as  no  etcher  ever 
underwent.  Then  we  become  alive  to  their  exquisite 
pictorial  effect,  the  total  absence  of  monotonous  pre- 
cision, their  atmospheric  quality,  the  decorative 
brilliance  of  the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  the  graceful 
freedom  with  which  the  artist  has  shown  apparently 
every  side  of  his  subject.  It  is  evident  that  besides 
carrying  technical  mastery  further  than  any  other 
etcher,  he  has  made  the  most  of  his  natural  gifts  of 
artistic  sight  and  interpretation,  and  that  he  has  worked 
with  an  unusually  high  ideal  before  him.  Two  things, 
however,  appear  perfectly  incomprehensible  ; the  per- 
fection with  which  he  renders  texture,  and  his  extreme 
refinement  of  detail. 

The  plates  for  L’Histoire  de  la  Povcelaine  represent 
choice  pieces  out  of  his  father’s  collection.  Nothing 
more  delicate  in  execution  can  be  imagined  ; it  is 
economy  of  work  and  refinement  of  line  carried  to  the 
extreme  limit.  Note  the  feathers  of  the  rooster  in  the 
Famille  rose  Japonaise.  But  Jacquemart  exceeded 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Lr.  Soldat  et  le  fillette  qui  rit 
d’apres  Vermeer.  Gonse  268 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  6|  X 6 inches 
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even  this.  When  Techener  was  preparing  a special 
copy  of  the  work  on  vellum  for  the  Due  d’Aumale  he 
asked  the  artist  to  duplicate  these  plates  in  water- 
colour. Jacquemart  did  all  the  plates  but  four,  and  the 
unfinished  set  was  eventually  exhibited  at  London  in 
1889,  several  of  the  water-colours  finding  their  way  to 
America.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  like  them 
has  ever  been  seen  ; and  they  are  supposed  to  be  the 
artist’s  first  serious  effort  with  colour  ! Even  Gonse 
can  hardly  express  himself,  but  he  says  : “ The  angelic 
patience  and  the  skill  with  which  these  miniatures 
have  been  painted  on  vellum  would  have  amazed  Van 
Eyck  . . . their  refinement  surpasses  anything  one 
could  dream  of  . art  of  such  unheard-of 

delicacy  and  such  rare  distinction  does  not  seem  to 
belong  to  our  time.” 

The  illustrations  for  L’Histoire  de  la  Cer  antique  are 
done  in  a slightly  different  spirit  ; here  delicacy  is 
combined  with  great  vigour  and  richness  of  tone.  It  is 
in  the  Gentmes  et  Joyaux  de  la  Couronne  that  the  artist’s 
powers  reached  the  high  water  mark.  The  collection 
of  rare  objects  represents  only  a part  of  the  great  heir- 
looms of  France,  the  remains  of  the  tresors  of  Saint 
Denis,  the  Saint e Chapelle  and  the  mobilier  royal  of 
various  dynasties.  For  years  they  have  stood  in 
dazzling  array  in  a series  of  glass  cases  in  the  Louvre, 
where  they  have  made  of  the  rich  Galerie  d ’Apollon 
one  of  the  caves  of  the  Thousand  and  one  Nights.  Here 
are  to  be  seen  the  swords  of  Childeric  (fifth  century), 
Charlemagne  and  Francis  I.,  the  vases  of  Mithridates 
and  Eleanor  of  Guyenne,  the  fleur-de-lis-covered  clasp 
of  Saint  Louis’  mantle,  various  jewels  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  a priceless  collection  of  dishes  and  ewers 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  La  Belle- Fille  de  Goya.  Gonse  286 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  8 X4|-  inches 


of  jade,  jasper,  lapis-lazuli  and  sardonyx,  and  cups 
and  chalices  of  engraved  rock  crystal.  To  select  his 
greatest  successes  is  a hopeless  task,  so  beautifully  is 
his  precision  sustained  in  face  of  the  most  overwhelming 
difficulties.  One  does  not  know  what  to  admire  more, 
the  imitation  of  the  speckled  and  polished  porphyry  in 
the  Vase  antique  from  Egypt,  to  which  the  Abbot  of 
Saint  Denis  had  a great  golden  eagle  added  in  the 
eleventh  century— the  audacious  reflections  in  the  dark 
polished  sides  of  the  Vase  antique  de  Sardoine — or  the 
maze  of  facets,  reflections  and  engraved  scenes  from  Ovid 
of  the  Coupe  en  crystal  de  roche.  Is  the  drawing  in  the 
Drageoir  de  Jade  more  wonderful  than  the  texture  of 
the  Saliere  de  Lapis  Lazuli  ? On  richness  of  ornament 
and  complexity  of  detail  he  certainly  did  not  rely  for 
his  effects,  for  the  golden  Reliquaire  du  XIIe-  Siecle,  with 
all  its  eighteen  saints  in  relief,  and  the  ^bugeoir  and 
Miroir  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  studded  as  they  are  with 
pearls,  cameos  and  precious  stones,  are  not  a whit 
more  convincing  than  the  transparency  of  the  simple 
little  rock  crystal  coupe  to  which  we  instinctively  hold 
out  protecting  hands. 

For  a third  volume  of  the  Gemmes  et  Joyaux,  Jacque- 
mart  made  one  plate,  le  Christ  a la  Colonne , and  eleven 
drawings,  but  the  volume  was  never  published.  Orders 
rained  on  him,  and  he  seems  to  have  accepted  them  all. 
He  wrote  : “ Lord  Hertford  has  arrived,  bringing  with 
him  much  of  the  splendour  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  finest  things  which  Sevres  has  produced,  the  master- 
pieces of  Boulle  and  Gouthieres,  Clodion  and  Falconet, 
everything  is  there.  I’ll  have  to  engrave  most  of  those 
precious  things,  and  some  armour  of  the  Emperor’s 
besides.”  The  most  popular  plate  he  made  on  that 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Une  execution  Au  Japon.  Gonse  313 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5 x 7 J inches 


order  was  that  exquisite  composition  of  gilt  bronze 
and  jasper,  the  Trepied  by  Gouthieres,  now  in  the 
Wallace  Collection.  It  is  a triumphant  example  of 
Jacquemart’s  mastery  over  material.  Another  admir- 
able success  is  the  elaborately  carved  little  Renaissance 
mirror,  Miroir  Frangais  du  XVIe • Siecle , with  the  two 
exquisitely  modelled  little  figures.  What  prices  will 
fine  proofs  of  these  two  plates  not  command  some  day, 
when  they  will  be  looked  upon  as  we  now  look  upon 
the  masterpieces  of  the  time  of  Dlirer  ! To  this  last 
plate  the  artist  seems  to  have  devoted  considerable 
time  ; there  is  a letter  in  which  he  writes  : “As  you 
have  noticed  by  your  last  number  of  the  Gazette , the 
Miroir  is  not  yet  etched.  However,  I have  given  it 
the  last  touch  of  the  needle,  I am  now  giving  it  a coat 
of  varnish,  and  shall  in  a minute  give  it  its  last  biting. 
Wish  me  luck — but  at  this  very  minute,  for  by  the  time 
you’ll  receive  this  the  trick  will  be  done,  and  ...  I 
doubt  if  my  eyes  will  have  the  strength  and  I the 
patience  to  do  over  again  all  these  microscopic  details  ! ” 

The  success  of  the  Gemmes  et  Joyaux  was  so  great 
that  long  before  half  of  the  plates  had  appeared  the 
museums  of  various  neighbouring  countries  began  to 
publish  illustrated  works  on  their  own  treasures.  After 
South  Kensington,  came  the  collection  of  the  Hapsburgs 
and  the  royal  gems  of  Portugal  ; innumerable  master- 
pieces thus  came  to  light  for  the  education  of  the 
people. 

Jacquemart  had  done  what  no  etcher  had  done 
before  him  ; he  had  raised  the  rendering  of  still  life 
to  the  level  of  supreme  perfection.  As  Mr.  Wedmore 
has  so  aptly  remarked,  he  did  in  etching  what  Chardin 
had  done  in  painting — portrayed  not  so  much  matter 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Frcntispice  de  la  Societe  des  Aqua-Fortistes.  Gonse  33 1 
Size  of  .the  original  etching,  i2f  X9J  inches 
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as  the  soul  of  matter,  put  it  in  its  finest  light  and  given 
it  new  dignity.”  But  it  was  his  love  of  the  thing  that 
did  this,  as  much  as  his  consummate  taste  and  the 
incredible  perfection  of  his  technique.  Born  with  a 
most  unusual  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  he  developed 
it  into  such  a cult  that  it  enabled  him  to  instil  it  into 
others.  It  is  evident  that  his  work  was  done  with 
intense  enjoyment.  He  reproduced  the  complicated 
arabesques  of  Renaissance  armour  with  the  same  happy 
religious  feeling  with  which  a real  musician  follows  the 
notes  of  a Bach  fugue.  Like  the  magician  of  old,  whose 
wand  brought  forth  water  from  the  rock,  his  etching 
needle  made  a thousand  works  of  art  emerge  from 
obscurity  and  shed  the  light  of  their  beauty  on  in- 
numerable lives.  It  also  endowed  the  beholders  of 
his  work  with  a new  capacity  for  enjoyment.  How 
true  this  is  can  be  seen  in  the  appreciation  of  such  a 
critic  as  Mr.  Hamerton. 

“ The  Joyaux  of  the  Louvre  were  familiar  to  me,” 
he  writes,  “ but  a veil  hung  between  me  and  their  true 
splendour,  and  it  was  only  when  Jacquemart  had  etched 
them  one  by  one  that  I learned  to  know  them  truly. 
An  egg  of  crystal  belonged  to  a fortune-telling  gipsy  ; 
her  eyes  could  see  magic  figures  in  its  watery  clearness 
which  revealed  to  her  the  hidden  mysteries  of  fate  ; 
often  have  others  looked  into  it,  but  always  without 
apprehending  the  secret  things  of  destiny.  So  we  have 
our  precious  gems  and  vases,  and  we  never  know  their 
inner  wonder  and  significance  till  there  comes  a genius 
like  Jacquemart,  when  suddenly  the  scales  fall  from  our 
eyes,  and  then  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  see  ! So 
true  is  this  that  the  study  of  Jacquemart  s etchings 
has  definitely  increased  my  enjoyment  of  common 
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JULES  JACQUEMART.  Le  Christ  attache  a la  colonne.  Gonse  379.  Second  State 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  9$  X 3!  inches 


objects,  such  as  plate  and  crystal  on  a dinner-table, 
and  the  veinings  of  marble,  and  the  transparencies  of 
jewels  ; I apprehend  subtle  lustres  and  reflections  in 
these  things  which  were  once  imperceptible  to  me,  and 
I know  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  etchings  of 
Jules  Jacquemart-  I know  this  as  positively  as  a man 
who  has  been  successfully  operated  on  for  cataract 
knows  to  what  surgeon  he  owes  the  recovery  of  his 
sight.” 

But  it  was  a foregone  conclusion  that  Jacquemart 
would  give  a great  importance  to  his  etching  after 
paintings.  Even  if  the  general  demand  had  not  driven 
him  to  it,  the  colourist  in  him  would  not  have  with- 
stood that  temptation.  Many  felt  at  the  time  that  in 
this  work  he  would  be  out  of  his  kingdom  and  unsafe 
from  human  rivalry,  from  that  of  his  colleague  Leopold 
Flameng  for  instance  ; but  in  the  forty  plates  he  etched 
after  a score  of  different  painters,  he  not  only  held  his 
own,  but  also  proved  that  it  was  as  easy  for  his  genius 
to  imitate  a painter  s manner  as  to  render  gold,  silver, 
wood,  steel  and  any  variety  of  precious  stones.  While 
not  insisting  that  in  his  work  for  the  Gazette  and  the 
suite  for  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  he  achieved 
the  same  proportion  of  masterpieces  as  in  the  Gemmes , 
we  can  safely  maintain  that  the  Baiser  is  redolent 
with  the  voluptuous  perfume  of  Fragonard,  that  the 
Elizabeth  of  Valois  has  the  rich  majesty  of  Moro’s 
painting,  and  that  whether  he  is  copying  Reynolds, 
Cranach  or  a seascape  of  the  Dutch  school  the  etcher 
enters  uncannily  into  the  spirit  of  the  painter,  and  the 
character  of  his  technique.  Admirable  above  all  are 
the  Liseur , after  Meissonier  ; the  Portrait  of  a Man,  by 
Hals  ; and  the  Cavalier  and  the  laughing  girl,  after 
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Ver  Meer.  This  last  is  a masterpiece  of  purest  ray 
serene,  the  intense  contrast  between  the  light  and  shade, 
the  texture  of  the  various  surfaces,  and  the  softness 
of  the  outline  being  expressed  with  great  justice  to  the 
ineffable  quality  of  the  original.  To  be  able  to  interpret 
rock  crystal  and — Ver  Meer  ! Is  not  that  a supreme 
achievement  ? 

Almost  all  of  Jacquemart ’s  plates  were  etched  in 
one  biting.  He  attacked  tin  copper  plate  with  the 
fearlessness  and  ease  of  a Claude  Mellan.  The  modelling 
bothered  him  as  little  as  the  drawings,  and  his  ability 
to  guess  through  the  varnish  at  the  chiaroscuro  he  had 
secured,  amounted  to  second  sight.  As  a rule  his 
etchings  are  found  in  three  states.  In  the  first  the 
picture  is  incomplete,  in  the  second  it  is  finished  and 
lightly  touched  up,  in  the  third  it  is  signed.  Few  proofs 
were  printed  from  the  plate  before  the  etched  signature  ; 
trial  proofs  are  of  the  greatest  rarity. 

At  his  death  Jacquemart  bequeathed  two  complete 
sets  of  his  etched  work  in  all  its  states  to  M.  Louis 
Gonse.  One  was  immediately  presented  to  the  nation, 
and  has  ever  since  been  treasured  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  ; the  other  remained  undisturbed  for  forty 
years  until,  with  a score  of  original  drawings,  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  The 
copper  plates  of  the  Gemmes  et  Joyaitx  were  given  by 
M.  Barbet  de  Jouy  to  the  artist’s  family,  and  the 
marvellous  drawings  for  that  set  were  bought  by  M. 
Fenaille,  the  art-collecting  coal-king  of  France,  and 
subsequently  presented  by  him  to  the  now  famous 
Bibliotheque  Doucet.  At  the  public  exhibition  at 
which  they  were  shown,  with  half  a hundred  of  the 
artist’s  water-colours,  Meissonier  was  heard  to  exclaim 
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that  for  sureness  of  hand  it  was  the  most  prodigious 
thing  he  had  seen  in  the  realm  of  drawing. 

Jacquemart  seems  to  have  been  a remarkable  success 
as  a man.  He  had  as  much  character  as  talent,  and 
his  devotion  to  truth,  his  loyalty  to  his  ideals,  his 
inimitable  esprit , and  his  irreproachable  tenue  are  all 
reflected  in  his  work.  He  lived  only  for  art  and  the 
people  he  loved  ; everything  which  savoured  of 
philistinism  and  mundane  inquisitiveness  he  abominated. 
To  the  little  fairy  kingdom  of  art  treasures  in  which 
he  lived  in  laborious  seclusion  he  admitted  only  those 
who  spoke  his  language  and  could  commune  with  him 
on  beauty.  For  them  he  would  temper  his  usually 
caustic  conversation  with  sallies  of  wit  and  affectionate 
concern  which  concealed  the  fever  by  which  he  was 
being  slowly  devoured. 

His  last  sketch  was  a charming  view  of  the  Seine  on 
a hazy  June  afternoon  ; it  is  as  fresh  as  the  dewdaden 
rose.  His  last  note  was  to  a friend  for  whom  he  had 
found  a little  souvenir  : “ It  is  not  much,  but  it  is 
the  real  thing  . . . pate  tendre  de  St.  Cloud.  . . 

For  him  the  real  thing  alone  had  true  significance, 
and  his  last  words  might  have  been  “ Beauty  is  truth, 
truth,  beauty, — that  is  all  on  earth  ye  know  and  all 
ye  need  to  know." 
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NOTES  TO  CATALOGUE  OF  ETCHINGS  BY  GEORGE 
CLAUSEN,  R.A. 

(Vide  p.  212,  Vol.  viii.,  No.  2,  July,  1921). 


No.  3a  undescribed. — An  Old  Shepherd. 

Head  of  an  elderly  man  in  profile  wearing  felt  hat,  face 
half  in  light,  half  in  shadow.  Signed  G.  C. 

5 x 3T 


No.  13.  -Old  Joe  is  signed  G.  C.  on  lower  right-hand  corner. 


No.  17. — Cottage  amongst  Trees. 

The  earlier  state  is  signed  G.  C.  on  lower  right-hand 
corner. 


No.  21. — Gleaners. 

Second  State. 

The  plate  has  been  cut  down  to  5 x4J  inches,  and  the  arm, 
hand,  and  hip  of  the  left  gleaner  and  her  sack  are  just  visible. 
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THE  MODERN  WOODCUT  : A CORRECTION 

Mrs.  Pissarro  draws  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  my 
statement  that  Mr.  Pissarro  cut  only  the  colour-blocks 
of  his  woodcuts  leaving  the  cutting  of  the  key  blocks  to 
Mrs.  Pissarro  was  based  on  a misunderstanding.  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Pissarro  has  cut  most  of  the  key  blocks 
too,  whilst  Mrs.  Pissarro  assisted  with  the  printing  and 
helped  with  the  cutting  of  the  ornamental  borders  pub- 
lished in  the  Eragny  Press  books.  I regret  my  mistake 
which  the  Editor  has  kindly  allowed  me  here  to  correct. 

Herbert  Furst. 
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